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The silent hours are near 
When drooping eyes forget to weep,— 
Yet still we linger here; 
And what,—the passing churl may ask,—- 
Jan claim such wondrous power, 
That Toil forgets his wonted task, 
And Love his promised hour? 








The Trish harp no longer thrills, 
Or breathes a fainter tone ; 

The clarion blast from Scotland’s hills 
Alas! no more is blown; 

And Passion’s burning lip bewails 
Her Harold’s wasted fire, 

Still lingering o’¢r the dust that veils 
The Lord of England’s lyre. 





But grieve not o’er its broken strings, 
Nor think its soul hath died, 

While yet the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
As once o’er Avon’s side ;— 

While gentle summer sheds her bloom, 
And dewy blossoms wave, 

Alike o’er Juliet’s storied tomb 
And Neliy’3 nameless grave. 


Thou glorious island of the sea! 
Though wide the wasting flcod 
That parts our distant land from thee, 
We claim thy gevereus blood ; 

Nor o’er thy far horizon springs 
One hallowed star of fame, 
But kindles, like an angel’s wings, 
Gur western skies in flame! 
(Oriver Wenprit Hours. 
~ 
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WORDSWORTH 
WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS MEMOIRS. 


Dear friends, who read the world aright, 
And in its common forins discern 

A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn! 


Kindred in soul of him who found 

In simple Lower and leaf and stone 
The impuise of the sweetest lays 

Our Saxon tongue has known,— 


Accept this record of a life 

As sweet and pure, as calm and geod, 
As a long day of blandest June 

In green field and in wood. 


How welcome to our ears, long pained 
by strife of sect and party noise 

The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of nature’s simpie joys! 


The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
liomortal life through him. 


The sunrise on his breezy luke, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 


rt builds on sand; the works of pride 

And bumsn passion change and fall; 
But that which shares the life of God 

With Hiro surviveth all. 





AM AUTOGRAPE. 


TO D. A. A. 





I am much flattered by your request, and 
quite willing to accede to it; bnt, uaiuckily, 
you have ommicied to inform me ef the vort of 
thing you want. 

Autographs are of many kinds. Some per- 
sons chaik them on walls: others inseribe what 
ray be called auto-lithographs, in sundry cu!- 
on the flag stones. Geuntiemen in love de- 
in carving their autographs oa the bark ef 
trees; as other idle fellows are apt to hack and 
bew them on tavern benches and rustic seats. 
Amongst vaiious modes, I have seen a shop-boy 
dribble his autograph from a tin of water on a 
dry pavement. 

The autographs of the Charity Boys are writ- 
ten on large sheets of paper, illuminated with 
engravings, and are technically called ‘ pieces.” 
The celebrated Miss Biffin used to distribute 
ographs amongst der visitors, which she wrote 
Anoth- 
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ante 
vith a pen grasped between her teeth. 
er, a German Pueuomenon, held the implement 
with his toes. 
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Tae Man in the Iron Mask seratched an au- 
tograph with his fork on a silver plate, and 
threw it out cf the window. Baron Trenck 
smudged one with a charred stick: and Silvio 
Pellico, with his fore-finger dipped in a mixture 
of soot-and-water. 

Lord Chesterfield wrote autographs on win- 
dows with a diamond pencil. So did Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth. 

Draco, when Themis requested a few sentences 
( for her album, dipped his stylus in human 
‘ blood. Faust used the same fluid in the auto- 
graph he bartered with Mephistophiles. 

The Hebrews write their Shpargotua back- 
wards; and some of the Orientals used to clothe 


them in hieroglyphlcs, An ancient Egyptian. . 


if asked for his autograph, would probably have 
sent the collector a picture of what Mrs. Mala- 


Be se Kast nN ana 
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writing as to bestow, when requested, only a 
mark or eross:—others more liberally adorn a 
specimen of their penmanship with such ex- 


i traneous flourishes as a corckscrew, a serpent, 


ora circumbendibus, not to mention such cali- 
graphic fancies as eagles, ships, and swans. 
Then again, there are what may be called 
Mosaie Autographa—i. e. inlaid with cockle- 
shells, blue and white pebbles, and the like, ina 
little gravel walk. Our grandmothers worked 


their autographs in canvass samplers; and I 





have seen one wrought out with pins’ heads on 
a huge white pincushion—as thus: 
SWEET BABY. 

MARY JONES. 


When the sweetheart of Mr. John Junk re- 
quested his autograph, and explained what it 
was, namely, ‘a couple of lines or so, with his 
name to it,” he replied, that he would leave it 
to her ia his Will, seeing as how it was “done 
with gunpowder on his left arm.” 

There have even been autographs written by 
proxy. For example, Dr. Dodd penned one for 
Lord Chesterfield ; but to oblige a stranger in 
this way is very dangerous, considering how 
easily a few lines may be twisted into a rope. 

According to Lord Byron, the Greek girls 
compound autographs as apothecaries make up 
prescriptions,—with such materials as flowers, 
herbs, ashes, pebbles, and bits of coal. Lord 
Byron himself, if asked for a specimen of his 
hand, would probably have sent a plaster cast 
of it. 

King George the Fourth and the Duke of 
York, when their autographs were requested 
for a Keepsake,—royally favored the applicant 
with some of their old Latin-English exercises. 

With regard to my own particular practice, 


WELCOME 


| I have often traced an autograph with my walk- 


ing-stick on the sea-sand. J also seem to re- 
member writing one with my fore-finger on a 
dusty table, and am pretty sure I could do it 
with the smoke of a candle on the ceilng. I 
have seen something like a very badly scribbled 
autograph made by children with a thread of 
treacle on a slice of suet dumpling. Then it 
may be done with vegetables. My little girl 
grew her autograph the other day in mustard 
and cress. 

Domestic servants, I have observed, are fond 
of scrawling autographs on a teaboard with the 
slopped milk. Also of scratching them on a 
soft deal dresser, the lead of the sink, and, 
above all, the quicksilver side cf a looking-glass 
—a surface, by the bye, quite irresistible to 
any one who can write, and does not bite his 
nails. 

A triend of mine possesses an autograph— 
“REMEMBER Jim Hoskins ”—doue with a red- 
hot poker on the back-kitchen door. This, 
however, is awkward to bind up. 

Another—but a young lady—possesses a book 
of autographs, filled just like a tailor’s patiern- 
book—with samples of stuff and fustian. 

The foregoing, sir, are but a few of the va- 
rieties; and the questions that have occurred 
to me in consequence of your only naming the 
genus, and not the species, have been innumer- 
able. Would the gentleman like it short or 
long ? for Doppeldickius, the learned Dutchman, 
wrote an autograph for a friend, which the lat- 
ter published ina quarto volume. Would he 
prefer it in red ink, ov black,—or suppose he 
had it in Sympathetic, so that he could draw me 
out when he pleased? Would he choose it on 
white paper, or tinted, or embossed, or on com- 
mon brown paper, like Maroncelli’s? Would 
he like it without my name to it—as somebody 
favored me lately with his autograph in an an- 
onymous letter? Would he rather it were like 
Guy Faux’s to Lerd Mounteagle (not Spring 
Rice), in a feigned band? Wonld he relish it 
in the aristocratical style, i. e., partially or total- 
ly illegible? Would he like it—io case he 
should n’t like it—on a slate ? 

With such a maze to wander in, if I should 
not take the exact course you wish, you must 
blame the short and insufficient clue you have 
afforded me. In the mean time, as you have 
not forwarded to mea tree ora table,—a pa- 
ving-stone or a brick wall,—a looking-glass or a 
window,—a teaboard or a silver plate,—a_bill- 
stamp or a back-kitchen door,—I presume, to 
conclude, that you want only a common pen- 
ink-and-paper autograph; and in the absence of 
any particular direction for its transmission,— 
for instance, by a carrier-pigeou—or in a fire- 
balloon—or set adrift in a bottle—or per wagon 
—or favored by Mr. Waghorn—or by telegraph, 
I think the best way will be to send it to you in 
print. 1 am, Sir, your most ob’t Serv’t, 

Tuomas Hoop. 








Man has not the power to an- 
nibilate his own works. If he givesa bad book 
to man, it may cost him a life of sorrow and an 
eternity of woe. Such an act is like time— 
once gone, itis gone forever. The leaves can 
be sent forth, but they can never be returned. 
An author is not at liberty to withdraw what he 
has once given to the world. Though he may, 
by repentence, undo in part what he has done, 
yet it is not wholly destroyed. How tmportant, 
then, that every act be good and useful, rather 
than wicked and ruinous. A few weeks since, 
a fact in the life of Thomas Paine, threw this 
thought with great force upon my mind. Ik 
occurred just after the publication of his ‘Ag: 
of Reason.” ‘My uncle J. K., then a youth 
of nineteen years, was predisposed to scepti- 
cism, and had for a long time desired to read 
Paine’s works. Having been toSing Sing, New 
York, on business, the inn keeper, as he was 
about to return, observed to him that there was 
a gentleman, who wished to get a ride—and if 
he would carry him, he would speak to him.— 
Mr. K. inquired who it was. The inn keeper 
replied, “It is Mr. Thomas Paine, recently re 
turned from England.” This highly pleased Mr. 
K., for he had long desired an interview with 
him. Mr. Paine took his seat by his side, and 
they rode on. Their conversation immediately 
turned upon his recently published theological 
works. Mr. K. having secretly cherished a 
hope that the claims of the Bible might be 
proved null and void, began to congratulate 
him on the anticipated suecess of the “* Age of 
Reason.” Paine inquired after its popularity— 
wishing to know how it was received—what his 
neighbors thought of it, &e., and drew out of 
him all that he felt disposed to say. After sat- 
isfying himself with these inquiries, he took a 
long breath, and made subsequently the follow- 
ing reply :—“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Paine, “J am 
sorry that work ever went to press. I wrote it 
more for my own amusement, and to see what 
I conld do, than any design of benefiting the 
world.” “I would give worlds,” said he, with 
great emphasis, “had I them at my conunand, 
had the Age of Reason never been published ! 
No sir, I .regret the publication of that work 
exceedingly. It can never do the world any 
good, and its sarcastic style will, doubtless, lead 
thousands to esteem lightly the only book of 
correct morals that has ever blessed the world. 
Iwonld advise you,” said Paine, turning his eye 
to meet Mr, K.’s, “not to read that work.” At 
this Mr. K. said he was “ perfectly surprised.” 
He knew not what to say. ‘ What!” thought 
he, ‘the author of a book so notorious, repudi- 
ating all faith in hisown work! What confi- 
dence can he expect others to have in it, if he 
has none himself? Hf Paine himself cannot re- 
ly on his writings, how sball other men dare to 
trust themselves in the belief cf them? If the 
“Age of Reason” wil! not answer for its author, 
it will not answer for me, or for any other per- 
son in the world.” Mr. Kk. took up with Mr. 
Paine’s advice, ‘not to read that work,” for he 
felt no concern to pour over thrce or four bun- 
dred pages simply to fill his mind with an ac- 
knowledged lie—and from that time, his tenden- 
cies to scepticisin left him. I buve seen boys get 
together in the evening, after a day’s labor, and 
sit and tell stories. One relates a wonderful 
exploit, and another is reminded of a noble 
achievement, and another has a heroic deed to 
tell of, and so they go round, each one vieing 
with the other in attempts to tell the biggest 
story. This must have been tie real heart of 
Paine when he sat down and took his pen to 
traduce aud belie the sacred volume. He felt 
like making out a good story, wh cl he in his 
heart did not believe. Notice then, two fear- 
ful warnings :— 

1. All those who read and believe Tom 
Paine’s Age of Reason, are more eredalous than 
the noted author himself, for he had no econfi- 
dence in hia own story. 

2. An infidel in this world may begin his suf- 
fering for the publication of his wicked doc- 
trines. What a regret fillsthe poor man’s mind! 
“T would give worlds, had I them at my com- 
mand, if the Age of Reason had never been 
published!” ©, you who are tempted to reject 
the record God gave of His Son, beware.— 
Morning Star. 








John Jacob Astor made a provision in his 
will for an institution that should perpetnate 
his memory in Waldorf, Germany, the place 
of his birth. It was recently opened, and 
dedicated with solemn ceremonies, and is in- 
tended to answer for an infant school, an ed- 
ucational institute for the young, and a retreat 
for the aged and indigent persons. 





employ the interval in holding a little discourse 
with you. 

First and foremost, I desire to thank you for 
your very flattering compliment tomy nonsense. 
I beg to put youright in one particular, howev- 
er. That same ‘straight-forward, broad road 
of common sense,” which you seem to think so 
crowded, is as unlike “the broad road that > 
leadeth to destruction,” in the number of its 
travellers, as in the termination to which it 
conducts them. It leads to peace and safety, 
and few there be tliat travel it. Itisaperfect °> 
desert, with, here and there, only a straggling 
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forrest on the other side, embrowned with au- 


passenger. Common sense is a much rarer 
quality than genius. 

This may sound to you alittle paradoxical at > 
first,—but you will find it true. And there is 
quite as much counterfeit common sense as 
counterfeit genius in the world. Mere eccen- 
tricity, animal spirits and impudence, often pass > 
for the last, and a leaden dulness for the former. 

But Iam comparing not the counterfeits, but 

the genuine diamonds: and I do aver, that for ) 
one diamond of common sense that youcanshow ? 
me, I will show you twenty merchantable dia- 
monds of genius. Ifyou will relecta moment 
on the number of faculties which must neces- 
sarily enter into the composition of common 
sense, you will not be surprised at the fact. For 
commun sense is not, as superficial thinkers are 
apt to suppose, a mere negative fuculty—it is 
a positive faculty, and one ot the highest power. 
It is this faculty that instructs us when to speak, 
when to be silent, when to act, when to be 
still;—-and, woreover, it teaches us what to 
speak, what to suppress, what to do, and what , 
to forbear. Now, pause a moment to refiect on 
the number of faculties which must be combined ' 5 
to constitute this common sense; a rapid and 
profound loresight to calculate the consequences 
of what is to be said or done, arapid cireum- 
spection and extensive comprehension, so as to > 
be suve of taking in all the cireumstances which 
belong to the case, and missing no figure in this 
arithmetic of the mind, and an accuracy cf de- 
cision which must be as quick as lightning, so 
as not to let the occasion slip. See whata know- 
ledge of life, either by experience or intuition, 
and what a happy constitutional poise between 
the passions aud the reason, or what a powertul 
seli-commiatid, all enter into the composition of 
that little, demure, quiet, unadmired and almost = 4 
despised thing called common sense. It pre- 5 
tends to no brilliancy, for it possesses none; it 
has no ostentation, for it has nothing to show 
that the world admires. The powerful and con- 
stunt action of the intellect, which makes its ° 
nature, is unobserved even by the proprietor; ~ 
for every thing is done with inwuitive ease, with 
a sort of unconscious felicity. See, then, the  \ 
quick and piercing sagacity, the prophetic penc- > 
tration, the wide comprehension and the prompt 

and accurate judgment which combine to con- 
stitute common sense, which is as inestimably 
Valuable as the solar light, and as little thought 

of. Now, turn to genius; avalyze it, and see 

how many wscfud guatities enter into its com- 
position, Genius, what is it? afever of the 
brain—sparkling with delirious brillianey ; a noc- ? 
turnal exhibition of fire-works in asiate of rapid 
metamorphosis :—uow it is a horizontal houp, 
tuning and whizzing, and cracking and shoot- 

ing oii its lateral spouts of fire; anu then, with 
aiouder erack, it becomes a fountain, a jer 
d'eau, powing up a roaring fiood of fire, which 
parts at the top and falls oif on every side, hke 

a weeping willow composed of pencils of des- 
cending sparks ; then, crack! it becomes a ver- 
tical wheel, aud away it goes, round, round, 
whiz, whiz, crack, whiz, whiz, crack, crash, 
crack—and then the foolish wob laugh, and 
clap their hands, and huzza! huzza! and the 
heart of the foolish exhibitor is proud. Such is 
genius! And then it plays at blindman’s-buil, 

and moves about as confidently as if it had its 
eyesight; then bump goes its nose against a 
mantelpiece, and then the blood flows; it turns 

in a difterent direction, and smack go its shins 
against a seia, and blood flows again; it cries, 

“O dear,” changes its course, with outstretched 
arms, and thrusis its fingers into a neighbour's > 
eyes; it cries “0 dear” again, drops its hand, 

and they are seized by a dog; it picks up what 

it supposes to be a stick to strike the dog, and 

it proves to be a rattlesnake, which siings it to 
death—and such is genius! Anon, you will find 

it risen from the grave like avampire, and going = ¢ 
forth to the brow ofa hill to behold the beauties 
of the rising sun, and running forward with rap- 
turous exclamation till it pitches over the brow 
of the precipice ;—then reclining on the bank 
of a river, and weeping with idivt sorrow at the 
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: tumn, and the sered leaves falling with every | blundering. This was for the want of com- 
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breeze. 


“Alas! what an emblem of frail hu- | 


| mon sense—yet they were as vain of their 


manity !” Next rushing with maniac fury up the | genius as the stag in the fable of his antlers, 


sides of Mont Blanc, perilling life at every step 
among the roar of falling glaciers and the yaw- 
ning of frightful fissures,—all to see the summit 
of Mont Blanc! Then lying along on a tomb- 
stone in a country church-yard, listening, with 
half-closed eyes, to the drowsy beetle, and mark- 


ing the weary ploughman as he plods his home- | by it?—tell me that. 


ward way, and dreaming of elegies and epitaphs, 
until the night-dews come to bring fever and 


death:—and such is genius! ‘Then sitting | 


among the ruins of Palmyra, to hear the jackal 
scream as he digs the graves for his wonted re- 
past, rapt ina vision of long-past glory of Ba- 
bylon and Memphis and Egyptian Thebes. Or 
seeking for glory itself, in discovering in a re- 
verie of Chaldean astrology and astionomy, the 
sources at once of the Pagan Mythology and 
the Christian revelation; and then going home 
to die under the stroke of the guillotine, or to 
rot in a prison, or to perish in the streets in 
vile and inglorious poverty and contempt. Or 
traversing the burning sands of Africa, among 
growling tigers, and famished lions, and ser- 
pents of stupendous length, to look for the sour- | 
ces of the Nile and the Niger, and pcrishing, 
far in the interior, among savage negroes, by a 
death as obsure and immpenctrable as the sour- | 
ces of the rivers which it died in attempting to | 
explore. Bebold the reward ofimpulsive genius ! 
“Oh Genius!” asa friend of mine once said of 
a friend of yours, “forgive this feeble attempt 
to portray thy beauties!” F ; 
“Surely you are not in earnest in decrying 
genius at this rate?” Indeed I am. Of itself it 
is a mere bedlamite: but combine it with com- | 
mon sense, and you make it a radiant seraph. | 
That is the union which my soul delights to | 
honour. Unite genius with common sense, and | 
IT care not what capers it cuts nor into what | 
apparent dangers it plunges. It may pitch down | 
the cataract of Niagara, or rise on the spray and | 
laugh among the mimie rainbows. Itmay spring 
up with the lark that sings “at Heaven’s gate,” | 
—or shoot with meteor blaze across the wide | 
expanse—or belt the globe in a minute with j 
Ariel—or thread it through the poles with 
! 
} 
| 


| 





Captain Symmes—or leap into the crater of a 
volcano with Empedocles,—or dance among the 
ry streamers of the Aurora Borealis till mid- 
night,—and then pillow its head on the south- | 
ern cross—and come down in the morning on j; 
the back of one of Southey’s blue-winged what- 
you-call-ums [I forget the name—g endoveers | 
so that I distinctly see common sense by its 
side all the time, I should feel no fear cf any 
mishap. , 

So, here we are, upon terra firma again! 
With regard to the aforesaid extravaganza, all 
I have to say about it is—“aceept” extrava- 
instead of wit.” The long and the short 
is,—put common sense at the helm, 
and genius may fill the sails till the canvass 
g—all’s sate :—but put genius at the helm | 
—and a zephyr will do the business. The richly 
sighted argo soon upon the rocks and 
iis treasuses cover the waves. Do you under- 
stand the morale of all this? The fact is, you 
have two sides to your head, and you are ina 
ruinous mistake with regard to their relative 
value:—you are caught with the tinsel glitter 
and sleight-of-hand tricks played by the one,— 
and you despise the plain bullion of the other. 
Perish, perish such a mistake forever !—genius 
may make us admired, but it is common sense 
alone that can make us respected. Believe me, 
this is not ‘“phylosophy and nonsense,” my dear 
Caughter; itis Heaven’s truth,—and [pray you 
to believe it. Be as gay and animated and bril- 
lient and captivating as you please: but let it 
be seen that all these spirited. graces are per- 
feetly under the command of strong commen } 
sense, and the admiration and respect will be 
equally unbounded. Was it ever your good 
fortune to see “the grand entree of all these 
beautiful horses?”—and did you not mark how, 
emid a thousand apparently hair-breadth es- 
capes, the most intricate, diflicult, and beautiful 
evolutions were executed, with a rapidity which 
seemed to defy all notions of concert or com- 
mand?—with what spirit, what grace, what | 
beauty, they involved and evolved themselves, 
in every possible variety of combihation—and 
all witheut the slightest confusion, without a 
single jar, every horse turning and wheeling at 
the point of danger, at the slightest touch of the 
rein? That is a fine symbol of the conversation 
and action of genius and common sense com- 
bined—genius supplying the tmpetus and com- 
mon sense the tact. Maria M. was a girl, spir- 
ited and gay te volatility, bounding along with 
the agility and grace of the antelope, free, ex- 
cursive, fall of point and biilliancy,—running, 
leaping, flying through all the mazes of thought 
and action, with a quickness and versatility 
which you would suppose had double-distanced 
common sense and left it out of sight,—yet did 
you perpetually see that Mentor by her side, 
aud she was safe. You would sometimes think 
that elie was rushing upon some ruinous mis- 
take, but she would turn with the happiest tact, 
ztthe point of danger, and fill you with new 
wonder at the talent which could thus escape. 
I have seen other animated and brilliant girls 
who were perpetually getting, themselves into 
+crapes—committing indiscretion upen indis- 
cretion—hitting people upon their tender 
poiuts—continually repenting and continually 


































































{moved to Richmond, 


' and beheld him with his fi 


and despised mere common sense folks, as 
the aforesaid stag did his feet; but their genius 
was perpetually getting its antlers entangled 
among the thickets of indiscretion, while com- 
mon sense ran safely forward upon its feet. 
Have you got enough of it, and will you profit 
"Tis bed time—so, good 
night. 
Your affectionate father, 
Ws. Winr. 





A PETITION TO TIME. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently.—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream ! 
Huinble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost —an angel, fied 
To the azure overhcad !) 





Touch us gently, Time ! 
We've not prond nor soaring wings: 
Ove ambition, ovr content, 


2es In 










} calm ciime ;— 
Touch us GeNntLy, gentle Time! 
- --- ——-—4999e---——- — - —— -- 
REFORMATION OF Wii. WIRE. 
AN INCIDENT IN EIS EISTORY, 


The distinguished Wm. Wirt, within six or 
seven months after his first marriage, became 
addicted to intemperance, the efiect of which 
operated strongly on the mind and health of 
his wife, and in a few months more she was 
numbered with the dead. Her death led him 
to leave the country where he resided, and he 
But his hebits hung 
about him, and occasionally he was found with 
jolly, frolicksome spirits in bacchanalian revelry. 
His true friends expostulated with him to con- 
vince him of the injury he was doing to him- 
self. But he still persisted. His practice be- 
gan to fall off, and many looked on him, as on 
the sure road to ruin. He was advised to get 
married with a view of correcting his habits.— 
This he conse if the right person of- 
fered. He accordingly paid his addresses to 
ss Gamble. After some months attention, he 
ced her hand in marria She replied: 
“Mr. Wirt, [have been well aware of your 
attentions some time back, and should have 































given you to unde that your visits 
a ttentions were not acceptable, had I not 






ci ed the affection which you evinced 
towards me. But I cannot yield my assent un- 
til you make me a pledge never to taste, touch, 
or handle any iatoxicating drinks.” 

his reply to Wirt was as unexpected as it 
was novel. His reply was, that he regarded 
that proposition as a bar to all further consider- 
ations of the subject, and he left her. Her 
course towards him was the same as ever—his, 


, 


resentment and nerlect. 


iproce 









In the course of a few weeks, he went geain 
cited her hand. But her reply was that 
her mind was made up. He became indignant 
and regarded the ti 1e proposed as jngult- 
ing to his honor, and avowed it should be the 
last meeting they should ever have. He took 
to drinking worse and worse, and seemed to run 
headlong to ruin. 
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One day, while lying in the outskirts of the 
ity, near a little grocery or grog shop, drunk, 
a young lady, whom itis not necessary to name, 
was passing that way to her house not far off, 
e upturned to the 
: of the scorching sun. She took her hand- 
kerehief, with her own name marked upon it, 
and placed it over his face. 














Afier he had remained in that way for some 
hours, he was awakened, and his thirst being 
so great, he went into the little grocery and 
grog shop to gota drink, when he discovered 
the handkerehief, at which he looked, and the 

ame that was on it. After pausing he ex- 
claimed: 

“Great God! who left this with me? 
placed this on my face ?” 

No one knew. Le droppep the glass, ex- 
claiming: 

“Enough! enorgh!” 

He retired instantly from the store, forgetting 
his thirst, but not his dcebauch, the handker- 
chief, or the lady, vowing, that if God gave him 
strength, never to touch, taste, or handle any 
intoxicating drinks.” 

To meet Miss Gamble was the hardest effort 
of his life. If he met her in her carriage, or 
on foot, he popped around the nearest corner. 

She at last addressed him a note under her 
own hand, inviting him to her house, which he 
finally gathered courage enough to accept. He 
told her if she still bore afiection to him he 
would agree to herownterms. Her reply was: 

“‘ My conditions are the same now that they 
ever have been.” 

“Then,” said Wirt, ‘‘T accept them.” 

They soon married, from that day he kept his 
word, and his affairs brighsened, while honors 
and glory gathered thick upon his brow. 

His name has been enrolled high in the tem- 
ples of fame; while patriotism and renown live 
efter him with imperishable lustre. 
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THE DEAD. 
BY HENRY ALFORD. 


The dead alone are great! 
While heavenly plants abide on earth, 
The soil is one of dewless dearth ; 
But when they die, a mourning shower 
Comes down and makes their memories flower 
With odors sweet though late. 


The dead alone are fair! 
While they are with us, strange lines play 
Before our eyes, and chase away 
God’s light ; but let them pale and die, 
And swell the stores of memory— 

There is no envy there, 


The dead alone are dear! 
While they are here, long shadows fall 
From our own forms, and darken all; 
But when they leave us, all the shade 
Is round our own sad footsteps made, 
And they are bright and clear. 


The dead alone are blest ! 
While they are here, clouds mar the day, 
And bitter snow-falls nip their May ; 
But when the tempest-time is done, 
The light and heat of Heaven’s own sun 
Broods on their land of rest. 
- -——+0104-—______—_-——- 
THE LIFE TIME OF MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


When the world was created, and all crea- 
tures assembled to have their life time appoint- 
ed, the Ass first advanced and asked how long 
he would have to live? 


“Thirty years,” replied Nature: ‘* Will that 





be agreeable to thee ?” 
* Alas,” replied the ass, “it is a Jong while. 
fo] 


temember what a wearisome existence will be 

mine—from morning till night I shall have to 
bear heavy burdens, dragging corn sacks to 
the mill, that others may eat bread, while I 
shall have no encouragement, nor be refreshed 
with anything but blows and kicks, Give but 
a portion of that, I pray!” 


Nature was moved with compassion, and pre- | 


sented but eighteen years. The ass went away 
comforted, and the Dog came forward. 

“* How long dost thou require to live?” ask- 
ed Nature, ‘‘ Thirty years were too many for 
the ass, but wilt thou be content with them v” 

“Is it thy will that I should?” replied the 
dog. “Think how much I shall have to run 
ubout ; my feet will not last for so long atime ; 
and when [ have lost my voice for barking, and 
my tecth for biting, what else shall [ be tit for 
but to lie in the corner and growl?” Nature 
thought he was right, and gave twelve years. 

The Ape then appeared. 

“Thou wilt, doubtless, willingly live thirty 
years,” said Nature; “thou wilt not have to 
labor as the ass and deg. Life will be pleasant 
to thee.” 

“ Ah no!” cried he, ‘so it may seem to oth- 
ers, but it will not be. Should puddings ever 
1 down, I shall excite laughter by my grim- 
aces, and then be rewarded with a sour apple. 
How often sorrow Bes conecaled behind a jest! 
shall not be able to endure for thirty years.” 

Nature was gracious, and he received but ten. 

At last came Man, healthy and strong, and 
asked the measure of his days. 

“ Will thirty years content thee?” 

* How shortatime!” exclaimed man. “ When 
I shall have built my house and kindled a fire 
on my own hearth—iien the trees shall bear 
frnit—when life shall seem to me most desira- 
ble I shall die. Oh, Nature, grant me a longer 
period.” 

“Thou shalt have the eighteen years of the 
ass, besides.” 

* That is not enough,” replied man. 

“ Take likewise the twelve years of the dog.” 
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“Tt is not yet sufficient,” reiterated man; } z 
| toward an upward and a downward heaven, 


“‘ vive me more.” 

“Tf give thee, then, the ten years of the ape; 
in vain wilt thou claim more.” 

Man departed unsatisfied. 

Thus man lives seventy years. The first 
thirty are his human years, and pass swiftly 
by. He is then healthy and happy. Helabors 
cheerfully and rejoices in his existence. The 
eighteen years of the ass come next; burden 
upon burden is heaped upon him; he carries 
corn that is to feed others; blows and kicks, 
are the reward of his faithful service. The 
twelve years of the dog follow; and he loses 
his teeth, and lies down im the corner and 
growls. When these are gone, the ape’s ten 
years form the conclusion. ‘ihe man, weak and 
silly, becomes the sport of children. 
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Tue Poor Suepuenp Boyr.—The Rev. John 
Brown, when a poor shepherd boy, conceived 
the idea of learning Latin and Greek, and hav- 
ing procured a few old books, actually accom- 
plished the task while attending his cattle on 
the hills. So successful was he, that some of 
the old superstitious people in the neighborhood 
concluded that he must have been assisted by 
an “evil spirit.” On one occasion he went to 
Edinburgh, plaided and barefvot, walked into a 
bookseller’s store, and asked for a Greek Testa- 
ment. ‘“ What are you going to do witha 
Greek Testament ?” said the bookseller. “ Read 
it,” said the boy. ‘ Read it!” exclaimed the 
skeptical bookseller, with a smile; ‘“ ye may 
have it for nothing if ye "ll read it.” Taking the 
book, he quietly read off several verses, and 
gave the translation, on which he was permitted 
to carry off the Greck Testament in triumph. 





PROVERBS. 


One of the most remarkable features of a 
good proverb is the singular variety of applica- 
tions which it will admit, which indeed it chal- 
lenges and invites. Not lying on the surface of 
things, but going deep down to their heart, you 
will find it capable of being applied again and 
again, and under circumstances the most differ- 
ent; like the gift of which Solomon spake, 
‘“‘whithersoever it turneth, it prospereth ;” or 
like a diamond cut and polished upon many 
sides, which reflects and retracts the light upon 
every one. There can be no greater mistake 
than the attempt to tie it down and restrict it 
to a single application, when indeed the very 


| character of it is that it is ever finding or ma- 
| king new ones for itself. * 


It is nothing strange that with words of Eter- 
nal Wisdom this should be so, and in respect of 
them my assertion needs not a proof. J will, 
notwithstanding, take as a first confirmation of 
that which [ have just affirmed, ascriptural pro- 
verb, one which fell from the Lord’s lips in his 
last prophecies about Jerusalem: ‘ Whereso- 
ever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together,” (Matt. xxiv. 28). Who 
would venture to say that he had exhausted the 
meaning of this wonderful saying? For is it 
not properly inexhaustible? All history is < 
comment on these words. Wherever there is 
a church ora people, abandoned by the spirit of 
life, and so a carease, tainting the atmosphere of 
God’s moral world, around it assemble the min- 
isters and messengers of Divine justice, “ the 
eagles” (or vultures more sti ietly, for the true 
eagle doos not feed on aught but what itself has 
slain), the seavengers of God’s moral world ; 
scenting out as by a mysterious instinct the 
prey from afar, and charged to remove present- 
ly the offence out of the way. This proverb, 
for the saying has passed upon the lips of men, 
and thus has become such, is being fulfilled ev- 
ermore. ‘he wicked Canaanites were the car- 
case, when the children of Israel came into 





| their land, the commissioned eagles that should 


remove them out of sight. At a later day the 
Jews were themselves the carcase, and the Ro- 
mans the cagles; while in the progress of de- 
cay, when the Roman empire had quite lost the 
spirit of life, and those virtues of the family 
and the nation which had deservedly made it 
great, the northern tribes, the eagles now, cama 
down upon it, to tear it limb from limb, and 
make room for anew creation that should grow 
up in its stead. Again, the Persian empire was 
the carease; Alexander and his Macedonian 
hosts the eagles that by sure instinct gathered 
around it to complete its doom. 





The Greek 
chureh in the seventh century was too nearly a 
carcase to escape the destiny of such, and the 
armies of Islam scented their prey, and divided 
it among them. In modern times Poland was, 
I fear, such a carease; and this one may afiiria 
without in the least palliating their crime who 
partitioned it; for it might have been just for 
it to suffer, what yet it was most unrighteous 
for others to inflict. Nay, where do you not 
find an illustration of this proverb, from such 
instances on the largest scale, as these, down to 
that of the silly and profligate heir, surrounded 
by sharpers and blacklegs, and preyed on by 
these? Everywhere it is true that, Whereso- 
ever the carcase is, there will the eagles be ga- 
thered together.—Trench on Proverts. 
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Tie Cuarms or Ruyme.—Mr. Lowell, in a 
recent lecture, reported in one of the papers 
of Boston, beautifully said:— 
“Who can doubt the innate charm of rhyme 


| whose eye has ever been delighted by the 


visible consonance of the tree growing at once 


' on the edge of the unrippled river, or, as the 


king-fisher flits from shore to shore, his silent 


' echo flies under him and completes the vanish- 





ing couplet in the visionary world below? Who 
can question the divine validity of number, 
preportion and harmony, who has studied the 
various rhythms of the forest? Look, for ex- 
ample, at the pine, how its branches, balane- 
ing cach other, ray out from the tapering 
stem in stanza after stanza, how spray ans- 
wers to spray and lcaf to Icaf in ordered strophe 
and anti-strophe, till the perfect tree stands an 
embodied ode, through which the unthinking 
wind cannot wander without finding the melody 
that is in it, and passing away in music.” 




















Frencn Sanc-rrom.—The Russians having 
abandoned the ground in front of the Quaran- 
tine fort, occupied by asmall village, the French 
soldiers hurried in to seize on all they could— 
vegetables from the gardens, articles of furni- 
ture, and even the doors and windows from the 
cottages. Gen. Bizot had six windows placed 
aside to serve in Gen. Canrobert’s dining-room 
when erected. ‘‘All that,” says a letter from a 
French oflicer, ‘‘was done under a sharp fire of 
musketry ; which, however, only wounded two 
men slightly. Isaw Capt. de Marivault, of the, 
navy, carrying away with the greatest precaution 
a window, which he protected with infinite ad- 
dress, with his body against the balls. Near him 
I saw an artilleryman gathering a salad in one 
of the gardens. A ball knocked out of his hands 
what he had collected. Grutnbling at being so 
treated, he again set about his work, and finish- 
ed it without further molestation. Such exam- 
ples of sang sroid are by no means rare. 
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For the Journal. 
RIGHT VIEWS OF EDUCATION. 

We must educate! we must educate, or we 
fall by our own prosperity. . 

“Tn proportion as the structures of govern- 
ment give force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion be enlightened.” 

Every state of society and every form of gov- 
ernment has its dangers as well as advantages, 
and we should not forget that it is by educating 
the WHOLE people that we avoid the one and 
secure the other, and while we have little hope 
that the present generation will become much 


FERDIN AND DE SOTo. 


Ferdinand De Soto was a native of Zeres, in 
Spain, and the companion and friend of Pizarro, 
the conqueror of Peru. He distinguished him- 
self by his valor in the conquest of that coun- 
try, and was one of the captors of Atahuslpa, 
receiving a large part of the enormous ransom 
credulously given by that Inca for the promise 
of freedom. But the jalousy of the Spaniards 
in the New World threatening entire disunion 
and division, De Soto wisely withdrew with 
no inconsiderable share of the spoils, and re- 
turned to Spain. 











wiser than they now are, we should put forth 
a laudable effort to instruct 
tion in principles of justice, 
tue. 

The proper and systematic development of | 
the whole man, is the extensive signification of | 
Education. This cannot be accomplished with- | 
out commencing with the child, and continuing | 
with carefal training ; for as “the twig is 


the rising genera- | 
humanity and vir- 





bent | 
the tree is inelined,” so a child trained up in the | 


way of virtue, seldom departs therefrom. 


The education of a child to some particular 
pursuit or calling in life, cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon by instructors. Human life is far 
too short to engage in many things, and he who 
undertakes them nel Jom arrives to any distine- 
tion, while he who adopts the Apostle’s motto | 
“this one thing I do,” rarely fails of distinguished | 
and honorable success. 


Queen Victoria was trained feom infancy to 
be aprincess; how nobly she repays all that care 


and attention cost, and how 
ble the blessi 


ings flowing to a vast nation for 
such an education. 


great and inealcula- 


ail our chil- 
dren to some useful employment, should be the | 


onstant and watchful care of every parent and 


The early and careful training of 


sani 
An individual 
regular eraployment is an 


in gociety without constant and 


exercaence, he has no 


place befitting his condition: 
pathy 


1, he forfeits the sym- 


of a generous public, he is a continual 
consumer Without producing anything in return, 
most usually reckless and profligate in habits, 


nd sinks at last to shame and infamy 





Not so with the virtuous youth, a noble boy, 
a mother’s pride, a father’s 


joy, by whose wise 
and judic ous instruction is developing talent to 
arare order; gradually he rises from one step to 
another, gaining the respect and confidence of 
all around him, soon makes his way to eminence 


and distinction, aa honor to himsclf, a pride to 
his parents and teachers, an ornament to society, 
a blessing to the world. 


In this 





country it has become a truism that 
general education is indispensable in order to 
qualify our people to properly 


political and 


discharge their 


social dutics. Certainly then it 
must be commenced with the child and contin- 
ued through the course of active life, unfolding 
and enlightening all the powers with generous 
culture. 


As a result of intcligence our country is a 





bright example. Behold her people undaunted 


by the magnitude of any enterprise, leveling 








ighty deccats spanning broad waters, 
linking with iron arms one part of the conti- 


nent with the other, cending forth thought on 


lightning wings all over the land, and pursuing 


« 


a steady march towards perfection in principles 





munent, refinement and religion. 

This is not so beyond the confines of civiliza- 
tion, where all is dark, and the people grope in 
darkness, having no light and making no pro- 
gress. 

Our system of free schools permits of no ex. 
cuse for any one to grow up in ignoranee, itis a 
culpable neglect and should be punishable by 
law. Community is responsible for the educa- 
tion of every child, end where their attendance 
is neglected by parents or guardians, munici- 
pal authorities should be bound to make provi- 
sion for them at public expense. 

But may it be said of our country, and espe- 
cially of our beloved Wisconsin, whose interests 
are interwoven in our very being, that all her 
people are educated, and that from her temples 
of learning, reared by intelligent hands, per- 
feet examples of intelligence imay issue, in the 
body of the rising generation. 8. @. 8. 


preferment. 


His reception in his own country was of the 
most flattering kind. He married the daughter 
of the nobleman under whom he first served as 
a poor adventurer, and turning courtier to so- 
licit advancement, was encouraged by the mark- 
ed favor of Charles V, to hope for the highest 
Blinded by avarice and a love of 
power, he sought permission to conquer Flori- 
da, (the land of flowers, so named by iis dis- 
coverer, Ponce De Leon, 
flowers on the trees.) 


from the profusion of 
It had long been believed 


| that the country contained within the depths of 


its interior, cities as magnificent, and palaces 
and bones, as rich in adornment, as the Halls 
of the Montezumas, or the golden temple of the 
Sun. 

Charles V willingly conceded to the renown- 
ed De Soto absolute power over the vast and 
undefined territory 
Florida,—with the government of the isle of 
Cuba—a not unprecedented kind of confer. 
ment in those days, 


which bore the name of 


but one to which the mon- 
arch’s right of bestowal may scem somewhat 
doubtful! 

When the design of De Soto's expedition be- 
enthusiasm 
Brilliant truly 
1opes excited, since the 
conqueror of Pcru was willing to lazard his 


came known the most extraordinary 
prevailed throughout all Spain. 
must have been the | 


fortune and fame in enterprise! Many per- 


sons of noble birth and good estate desired to 
embark in the undertaking. louses, lands 
for tillage, and rows of olives in the Avarrafe 
of Seville,” were sold to purchase arms and 
equipments. Portuguese soldiers and 


old Castilians who had won laurels under Fer- 


military 


dinand among the mountains of Andalusia, de- 
“A muster 
was held, at which the Portuguese appeared in 


sired to be enrolled in the service. 


the glittering array of burnished armor, and the 
Castillians 
lant with silk upon silk.” 


brilliant with hopes were very gal- 
De 
hundred men in the bloom of life, 


Soto selected six 
the flower 
and chivalry of Spain, and gave directions for 
their equipment. Many persons who had sac- 
rificed their estates to purchase military array 
were obliged to remain behind. 

De Soto and his companions set sail gayly as 
if upon a mere pleasure excursion. They arri- 
ved at Cuba and the precaution was taken to 
send vessels to the coast of Florida to explore 


aharbor. The vessels returned with two Indian 





captives, 
the country, as they perceived would please.— 
They affirmed by signs that Florida abounded: 
in gold, and the news was received with great 
satisfaction by De Soto and his band, who be- 

ame impatient with longing for their departure 
toa land where “ the simple natives ignorantly 
wore the most precious ornaments, and by the 
of the clear runs of water the sands 
sparkled with gold.” 


side 


When all preparations were completed, De 
Soto confided the government of Cuba to his 
wife, and full of the most extravagant expecta- 
tions, he and his company embarked for Flori- 
da. After a fortnight’s sail, the fleet anchored, 
in the bay of Spiritu Santo. 

When the men of the expedition stood upon 
the soil they so much desired to tread, the gov- 
ernor commanded a return of the ships, lest 
they should suggest a temptation ‘to retreat.— 
The vessels were sent to Havana, and one of 
the leaders of the expedition, an aged and 
wealthy Cuban, alarmed by the appearance of 
the dense woods and impassable marshes, and 
despairing of success, chose to return to the is- 
land, where he could more securely enjoy his 
opulence. 

The march of the adventurers was now com- 
menced; three hundred horsemen and a nu- 





Madison, Wisconsin, Jan. 18, 1855. 


merous body of infantry fully armed, ‘‘a force 








who invented such tales respecting | 


| the wild grape of the country, and the luxuri- 
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pane in numbers and cami the fa- 
mous expedition against Peru and Mexico.”— 
They had taken care to provide every thing 
that cruelty or avarice could suggest, chains 
and fetters for captives, the implements of a 
forge, and bloodhounds to be used in hunting 
the helpless natives. There was also a strange 
blending of religious zeal with the merciless av- 
arice of these adventurers. Twelve priests ac- 
companied the expedition, and ornaments such 
as are used at the service of mass were careful- 
ly provided ;” every festival enjoined by the 
usages of the church was kept, aud the sacred 
symbol of the cross reared at every resting 
place. 

The company wandered during the summer 
months from the bay of Spiritu Santo to the 
country of the Apalachians in the vicinity of 
Apalacha bay. The way had been fall of dan- 
ger, the Indians were always hostile—their 
guides oftimes leading them astray, and invelv- 
ing them in morasses—though they knew that 
death under the fangs of the bloodhounds was 
the certain penalty. 





The country epened no better prospect, and 
the troops grew disheartened and desired to re- | 
turn. ‘1 will not turn back said De Soto till I 
have seen the poverty of the country 
own eyes.” 

arly in the spring the company recom- 
menced their march, guided by an Indian 
captive who told them of a country where gold 


with my 


so abounded, the art of refining it was under- 


stood. He described tle process so well the 
Spaniards said ‘he must have seen it, or the 
” The Indian led the 
way toward the gold regions of the Carolinas— 
they passed the fertile 
branches of the 
and at let 


whose 


devil has been his teacher. 


valley of Georgia over 


Altamaha and Ogeeche rivers, 
ngth came upon the Ogeeche itself, 
channel at that time of the year was 
flowing with a full and rapid current. Much of 
the time the company wandered in wild vena 
tudes, and were in want of “salt and meat.’ 
and aowk 
hich restored 


Their guide pretended madness, 
they “said a gospel over him”? w 
him, he Jed them again ia the midst of a pathless 
wild, and would t 
by the dogs, 
quired as an interpreter. 


hen have been torn in pieces 
had not his services been still re- 
The Iudians were ta- 
ken captive and questioned, in regard to the 
place they 
knew no such country, 





sought; one of them declared he 
Sote ordered 
The oth- 


' 
fate, inverted such a story | 
} 
j 
| 


and De 
him to be burned for his falsehood. 
ers fearing a similar 
as induced the Span inrds to visit the small Indian 
village of Cutifa-Chigui. 
here but a dagger 


They found nothing 
and arosary, Which the story | 
of the Indians traced to the unfortun 
prise of Lueas 


ate enter- 
Vasquez De Ayllon. | 
The soldiers remembered their homes, and 
desired the governor either to return, or permit 
and 
Was | 


them to make a settlement upon the rich 
“De Soto 


his followers | 


teeming soil around them. 
n man of few words” 
yielding to his will euffered themselves again to 
be deluded by false hopes. They now directed | 
their steps to the north through the country of | 


a ster and 


the Cherokees, in a part of which gold is now | 
found. During the months of May and June, 
De Seto and his companions lingered in the } 
valleys which send their waters into the bay of | 
Mobile, and in the latter part of July their wan- 
derings brought them to Caosa. They admired 
ant ficids of maize upon the fertile plains of 
Alabama. Passing in a southerly direction, the 
train reached Tuscaloosa, and ere long the vil- 
lage of Navilla, or Mobile, a name which it still 
retains. 

The Spaniards were tired of lodging in the 
The 
natives resisted this invasion of their homes, 


fields, and wished to occupy the cabins. 


and a battle ensued, more sanguinary, perhaps, 
than was ever fought by the Indians upon Amer- 
ican soil. They combatted with the courage of 
desperation, but the town was set on fire, and 
more than one thousand perished. Eighteen of 
the Spaniards died, and over one hundred and 
fifty were wounded by arrows. Their baggage 
was entirely coasumed. 

Meanwhile, ships arrived from Cuba, but De 
Soto was too proud to confess his failure and 
return; he therefore determined to send no in- 
telligence of the expedition, ‘uutil, ‘like Cortez 








| the river towards its mouth ? 


~~ wr’ 


he had found some rich country.” 

The band retreated northward from the poor 
and hostile country around Navilla, and took 
up Vgnter quarters at Chicaca, a small town on 
the western bank of the Yazoo. They obtained 
a supply of food from the fields of maize which 
were still standing, though the snow fell, 
and the huts of the village, which was deserted, 
gave them shelter. 

When the spring opened, De Soto demanded 
of the Chickasaw chieftain, a party of men to 
carry the baggage of his company. The In- 
dians hesitated, and in the dead of the night 
set fire to their own village. In amoment the 
houses were in flames, and the terrific war- 
whoop ringing through the air. Trembling 
with their own success, the Indians could not 
act with that calmness which would have en- 
sured a victory; they feared the steel armor of 
the Spaniards, and the horses which had broken 
loose and roaming through the the forest, light- 
ed up by the fires of the burning village, ap- 
peared to the natives, like the gathering of hosts. 
Eleven of the Christians perished in the flames, 
and the clothes which were saved from the 
fires of Navilla were entirely consumed. 

De Soto was the first European tobehold the 
magnificent ‘Father of Waters” rolling iis 
broad deep tide through the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of its own rich vale. De Soto and his com- 
panions described it as flowing with a strong 
curreit, more than a mile in width, the waters 
always muddy, and trees and timber continually 
floating down the stream. The appearance of 
the strangers on its banks excited emotions of 
curiosity and alarm. ‘A large number of 
the natives from the western shore of the river, 


gaily painted and decorated with great plumes 


| of white feathers, the warriors standing in rows, 


with bows and arrows in their hands, the chief- 


! tains seated under awnings magnificent as the 
| 


artless manufacture of the natives could weave, 
caine rowning down the stream a fleet of two 
hundred canoes.” “ Like a fair army of galleys” 
they seemed to the admiring Spaniards, to whom 
they brought presents of fish, and lent es made 
of the fruit of the persimmon. 

De Soto and his party ascended the Mississip- 
pi, until they came upon the district of Little 
Prairie. Ifere the religion of the Spaniards 
and the The In- 


dians adored the Christians as “children of the 


natives came. in contact. 


sun,” and the blind were brought into the pres- 


ence of the children of light. “Pray only . 


God who is in heaven, for whatsoever ye need, 


' was the reply of De Soto; and the sublime doc. 


trine which had been taught long ago in the 
plain of Judea, now first found its way into the 
prairies of the west. After many and devious 
wanderings among the various tribes of that 
region, De Soto resolved to descend the Washi- 
and obtain tidings of the sea. He arrived 
in the province called Guachoga, where the 
Red river and Washita united enters the Mis- 
ssippi. ‘* De Soto anxiously inquired the dis- 
tance to the sea. The chieftains of Guachoga 
could not tell. Were there settlements upon 
He was told that 
its lower banks were an uninbahited waste.” 





Vawilling to believe so disheartening a tale, 
eight horsemen were sent to explore the river, 
towards the Mississippi. They were so delayed 
by impenetrable canebrakes, bayous, and dense 
forests, they advanced but thirty miles in eight 
days. De Soto received the intelligence with 
concern, his horses and men were dying around 
him, and the Indians from his defenceless state 
becoming dangerous enemies. His stubbor: 
pride was subdued, by continued disappoint- 
ments to a wasting melancholy and gloom. 

Under a conflict of painful emotions his health 
sank rapidly—-a {ver ensued, during which he 
had neither the comforts nor attendance which 
should wait upon the last hours of life. 

Fe died—and the grief of his companions 
for their loss is the best eulogy could be pro- 
nounced upon his name. 

In the stillness of midnight, the moon looking 
down upon the sullen waters of the Mississippi, 
his body was wrapped in the folds of his mantle 
and sunk in the stream. The discoverer of the 
Mississippi sleeps beneath its waves, and their 
solemn murmur ig an endless requiem to his 
rest. 
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For the Journal. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


BY REV. ROSWELL PARK, D. D., PREST. OF RACINE COLLEGE. 


The classification of Human Knowledge, isa 
subject which has engaged the attention of va- 
rious learned men, and should be interesting to 
all scholars who would look beyond the bounds 
of any one science, or art, and trace its relation 
to all the others. It is, indeed, vastas eternity ; 
boundless as the universe. And yet, eternity 
may be comprehended in one little word; and 
the whole universe presents but one complex 
idea,—the home of the Deity, with all its fur- 
niture and inhabitants. So may the whole 
range of human knowledge be grasped as a 
unit, and analyzed, as far as the human mind 
can reach, in the same manner in which we 
would analyze anyone compact science. This, 
therefore, may be termed tlie science of sci- 
ences; and the study of it is of great value as 
a rational and intellectual exercise, aside from 
the positive knowledge which it may afford. 

The celebrated Lord Bacon was the first, in 
modern times, who made a systematic classifi- 
cation of human knowledge; which he ar- 
ranged according to the powers of the mind em- 
ployed in acquiring it. To memory he assigned 
history; which he subdivided into natural and 
civil: to imagination he ascribed poetry: and 
to reason he allotted the whole range of phi- 
losophy, or the study of the Deity, the human 
mind, and the laws of the material world. Le 
subdivided philosophy into physics and meta- 
physies; the former of which comprehended 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; the latter, 
mental and moral philosophy. Similar to this 
was the classification made by Dr. Samuel John- 
son, the first President of King’s, now Colum- 
bia College, in New York ; whose work, entitled 
Netica, or a general scheme for the partition 
of the sciences, was published by Dr. Franklin, 
and reprinted in London. The late President 
Jefferson also devoted much attention to this 
subject, and followed Lord Bacon’s plan very 
closely in arranging his Library, which was 








3 
purehased by Congress, and formed the basis of 
the National Library at Washington, lately de- 
ewoyed by fire. But a superior, though too 
complex and artificial system of human know!- 
edge was elaborated by Ampere, the celebrated 
French philosopher, and published by him un- 
der the title of “Philosophie des Sciences ;” 
a work as valuable as itisrarc. Before be- 
coming acquainted with that work, the writer 
of this article had prepared a classification of 
all human knowledge, which was afterwards 
slightly modified by the aid of Ampere, and 
was published in Philadelphia, in 1841, under 
the title of “ Pantology ; or a Systematic View 
of Human Kuowledge; proposing a classifica- 
tion of all its branches, and illustrating their 
history, relations, uses, and objects; with a syn. 
opsis of their leading facts and principles ; and 
acatalogue of books on all subjects, suitable for 
a cabinet library : the whole designed asa guide 
to study for advanced students, in colleges, ac- 
ademies and schools; and as a popular direct- 
ory in literature, science, and the arts.” Of 
that work, the present article is a brief outline. 

In the classification here proposed, and which 
most resembles that of Ampere, we first recog- 
nise the two great empires of the universe, 
mind, and matter: and in connection with the 
human mind we associate all that we know of 
spiritual beings, and of the Great Creator.— 
These empires, which Ampere terms Noclogy 
and Cosmology, we next subdivide, in an origin- 
al manner and thus form four great provinces, 
comprehending all human knowledge. The first 
province we call Psychonomy; a name. signify- 
ing the laws of the human mind. This includes 
the study of languages, mental and moral phi- 
losophy, government, and religion. Thesecond 
province we call Ethnology, ov the study of na- 
tions; and this includes geography, history, bi- 
ography, and polite literature. The third pro- 
vinee we call J7ylonomy, or the laws of the ma- 
terial world; including mathematics, natural 
philosophy, natural history, and medicine. The 
fourth and last prowince we call Technology,or the 
study of the arts; including the arts of building 
and locomotion, agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, war, and the fine arts in so far as they 























relate to material objects. Of these four prov- 
inces, it will be seen that the two former relate 
chiefly to the empire of the mind; and the two 
latter, chiefly to the material world. 

The next step in this classification, and per- 
haps the most important one, is the division of 
each of these four provinces into four depart- 
ments; making in all sixteen departments, in 


which it is believed that every topic of human | 


knowledge may be comprehended. These de- 
partments are afterwards subdivided into 
branches ; which may farther be subdivided in- 
to sections; and these into chapters; thus car- 
rying on the subdivision until we come at last to 
he minutest topics of study or of thought.— 
This we believe to be the true system on which 
an Encyclopedia should be constructed, where- 
by similar knowledge will be brought tegether: 
re of an alphabetical 





and nearly all the advanta 
arrangement may at the same time be secured 
by means of an alphabetical index to each vol- 
ume, and a general index to the whole work.— 
The principle is the same as that of double en- 
try in Book-keeping; a principle which the 
scholar as well as the accountant has frequent 
occasion to employ. And if the same topic has 
relation to two or more departments or branches 





of human knowledge, this principle will serve 
to illustrate the connection, and thus will mostly 
remedy what would otherwise be a serious im- 
perfection of the system. In this brief essay, 
we have only space remaining to define the six- 
teen departments of human knowledge, and 
their proposed division into branches. 

The first department is that of Glossology; a 
name introduced by Ampere to signify the study 
of all languages; and here placed first, because 
4 knowledge of some one langnage is the first 
step which can possibly be taken towards the 
cultivation of the human mind. The name lan- 
guage is derived from the French, langue, the 
tongue; as this is the most prominent organ of 
speech. The earliest writing was probably 
hieroglyphical; and as the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ies mostly stand for letters, it is probable that 
letters were formed from hieroglyphics, and 
that they were invented in Egypt, thence earricd 
to Palestine and Phenicia, and thence to Greece 
and Rome. The Roman alphabet from which 
our own is copied, was derived from the Greek ; 
the Greek from the Ilebrew ; and the names of 
the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
are found in the English version of the Bible; 
being used as numbers, to designate the twenty- 
two parts of the one hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm. We have only space to add that the 
department of Giossology may be divided into 
four branches; General Grammar, Criental 
Languages, European Languages, and Barbar- 
ous Languages, as those of the Afiicans and 


American Indians. 
(To be continued.] 





For the Journal. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Although the name of Bayard Taylor is em- 
blazoned before the public eye as a traveler, 
we must not forget his more ambitious claim to 
reputation as a poet. Ilis poetical contribu- 
tions to magazines first brought him into notice, 
and their extensive circulation through all our 
gazettes showed, that the press at least was 
willing to consider him a successful framer of 
“immortal verse.” Even when he became 
more distinguished as a traveler, his former ef- 
forts under the inspiration of the Muses were 
held in grateful remembrance, and upon him 
was conferred the two-fold title of ** the travel- 
er-poet.” As if to show that such an award 
was not improperly given, he issues an occa- 
sional volume of poems with his more pumer- 
ous books of travel. The truth is, that these 
two ‘distinct pursuits in literature have been 
more the result of an irresistible inclination, 
than a mere ambition to shine in some depart- 
ment of letters. This is why he makes the nar- 
ration of his travels so interesting, and why he 
will be better appreciated as a poet, when the 
present enthusiastic regard of him as a traveler 
has sufficiently abated, to permit his admirers 
to contemplate his more aspiring efforts. For, 
as popular as all his narratives of adventure are 
at present, they will not form the sole founda- 
tion of his future distinction. Some of them 
will retain their nook in the standard library of 
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| travels, while the rest will be displaced by more 


deserving rivals. Consequently his highest and 
more lasting fame will be as one of the Ameri- 
can poets. 

It is his claim to a position among this order 
of our literati, which we design to notice in 
this brief essay. This passage from his latest 
volume of poems— 





** and the curse 
Or blessing, which has clung to me from birth, 
The torment and the ecstacy of verse ”— 


discloses the real ground of his claims. It is 
one of those acknowledgments which the true 
poet issometimes impelled to make, in convic- 
tion of the real source of his high endowments, 
when he replics to the sneers of those who 
would class him among the “ metre ballad mon- 
gers,” of whom the sweet bard of Avon so con- 
temptuously speaks. It is the only apology he 
can offer at such times, and one which in the 
persuasion of his own merit he deems sufficient. 
Coming as it does from the pen of Mr. Taylor, 
it shows that he cannot be reckoned among 
those who attempt to write poetry because 
they are fond of it, and with their admiration 
arises the desire to write, while their laborious 
efforts result only in readable verses. The 
“torment” of verse, to which he alludes, is 
not that torture of the brain, which such poet- 
asters undergo to produce their indifferent 
rhymes; but the inconvenience which even a 
genius may fecl, in being compelled to give ut- 
terance to his oracles, when the divine afflatus 
comes upon him in the midst of something 
more agreeable at the moment. For though 
the “ecstacy ” of verse may make it the delight 
of the poet to embody his fancies, yet the mor- 
tal part of his nature must sometimes betray 
him into an inclination to suit his own conven- 
ience. We do not wish to be understood, that 
the true poet writes without labor; but that the 
result of his labor is, what the poctastcr’s never 
can be, genuine poetry. The latter is but the 
parrot vainly seeking to imitate the nightingale, 
while the strains of the former pour forth with 
all the ease and grace, which distinguished the 
carols of that melodious bird. We are inclined 
to look upon Mr. Taylor as the nightingale in- 
stead of the parrot. We believe that ‘ the 
torment and the ecstacy of verse” “has clung 
to him from birth,” and that he must patiently 
submit to “the curse or blessing” of being a 
poet, though we devoutly pray that it will be 
a blessing instead of a curse. We hope to be 
pardoned for this bold avowal of our honest 
opinion, but there are unmistakable marks about 
Mr. Taylor’s effusions, which we think will bear 
us out in all our assertions. One of these 
marks of a true poet we discover in the ease 
and correctness of his verse, and its flexibility 
ia being adapted to the various styles demand- 
ed by the different subjects on which he has 
written. For though the most prosaic writer 
may by practice attain a facility in writiag what 
may be technically called verse, yet every true 
poet must have an innate faculty for rhythm, 
which only requires a litile practice to make 
him skillful in its use. Another evidence we 
adduce in support of our assumption, is his va- 
ried power of poetical expression, and still an- 
other is his choice of imagery that is poetical 
in itself. For ingenious thougkt may be hap- 
pily expressed in verse, yet not be poetry; and 
the same may contain agreeable and striking 
figures, yet not elevate the performance above 
elegant prose. These in our humble opinion 
are the requisites of a true poet, and a person 
cannot be a poet without them, though he may 
be deficient in other qualifications, which would 
raise him higher in the scale of poetical excel- 
lence. And these characteristics are to be 
found in all of Mr. Taylor's verses. Let their 
faults in other respects be what they may, 
you will rarely find a line among them that 
sinks into the baldness of prose. 

If we remember aright, Mr. Taylor has pub- 
lished three volumes of bis poetry, each at dif- 
ferent intervals, The first, bearing the title of 
“Rhymes of Travel,” we have never seen ; but 
the second, ‘‘ A Book of Romances, Lyrics and 
Songs,” lies before us. The articles in this 
volume, which he calls ‘‘ Romances,” are seven 
in number, each in a different style of verse, 
aud some of greater merit than others. Six 
out of the sevenare narratives, while the image- 
ry which embellishes them is appropriately 








drawn from objects where the scenes of some 
of them are laid, or in accordance with the sup- 
posed circumstances in which others are told. 
Passages like the following— 
“ As when the haze of some wan moonlight makes 
Familiar fields a land of mystery”— 
“T was a towering pine, 
Rooted upon a cape that overhung 
The entrance to a mountain gorge "— 
“a sound, 
Lighter than falling seeds shook out of flowers ”— 
————* those transparent bays, 
Those deeps of unimaginable crystal, where 
The bark canoe seems hung in middle air ’— 
are prominent even amidst the striking image- 
ry which adorns some of these ‘ Romances.” 
Notice also the variety of expressions he em- 
ploys to describe the descent of a spirit at dif- 


ferent times upon the earth— 








“a fair 
Celestial shape descending through the air ’— 
———** he came without a sound, 
And like a burst of sunshine struck the ground ”— 
“ And on the morrow came he as before, 
Dropping serenely down the deep blue air ”— 
“ On the third day descending as before, 
His raiment’s gleam surprised the silent sky? — 
and in his final ascent into heaven observe 


how— 
————‘he sealed the heavenly plain, 
ITis tall, bright stature lessening as he rose, 
Tili lost arid the infinite repose.” 

The ‘ Lyrics,’ as he particularly designates them 
in this volume, are what usually bear that name 
in poetry, and are stamped with all the merits 
of the “ Romances ;” while the variety of their 
subjects, the style and coneeption in which 
they are written, disclose additional character- 
istics favorable to our estimate of the poet.—- 
Those in this collection, which he has classed 
under the head of “ Songs,” should have been 
placed with the “ Lyries” too; for, in our hum- 
ble opinion, there is only one in the whole num- 
ber, that can really claim the name of a song. 
Mr. Taylor is not the only poet, who has intend- 
ed for a song what only can pass for a good ly- 
ric; though the single exception referred to 
shows that he has the proper talents for a song 
writer, and needs only to cultivate that species 
of poetry to be successful. 

Numerous as are the beauties in Mr. Taylor's 
“Book of Romance, Lyrics and Songs,” yet it 
is his latest publication, the ‘‘ Poems from the 
Orient,” that will render him popular as a poet. 
The first was a rich preclude, in which were 
Strains the harper can never surpass, though 
woke by his idle hand just as he was about to 
glide into a regular tune. This later volume 
is the tune, into which those melodious but ir- 
regular notes softly glided, and which enlists 
the soul of the performer. Hence its ravishing 
swectness entrances the listener, because it has 
all the earnestness of a purpose, though it may 
contain uo richer chords than those that pre- 
ceded it. There is no better poetry in this last 
volume than in the first, but there is a spirit 
pervading it which captivates the reader.— 
Those beautiful imaginings possess not the same 
charm, since they are the offspring of a poetic 
impulse that must be active, instead of being 
the embodiments of something congenial to 
his fancy. But in reading these we readily 
perceive that our poet is on his own ground, 
and he even confesses the fact in one of his 
“Pooms of the Orient,” where he says like a 
true minstrel: 

“ The poet came to the land of the east, 
When spring was in the air; 

The earth was dressed for a wedding feast, 
So young she seemed and fair; 

And the poet knew the land of the cast— 
Mis soul was native there. 


“ All things to him were the visible forms 
Of cariy and precious dreams—- 

Familiar visions that mocked his quest 
Beside the western streams, 

Or gleamed in the gold of the clouds, unrolled 
In the sunset’s dying beams.” 

In this gem we have the secret in his own 
words, the key to what in some of his former 
verses Was in a measure hidden. All in the 
other volume were only shadows of the reality 
so gloriously pictured in this. We row per- 
ceive that he is an orientalist in thought and 
feeling. He is not the dreamy Turk, nor the 
passionate Persian, but the wild Bedouin of the 
desert, whose sentiments and feelings are con- 
sistent with his active life. Every thing that 
pertains to “the visible forms of early and pre- 
cious dreams ” flows from his pen with a natural 
grace, while we discover in many of these ink- 
lings an additional flexibility and power of his 
verse. We wish we had time to quote and 
comment on passages peculiarly oriental in spir- 
it and beauty, but must leave our readers to pe- 
ruse the volume themselves, and to enjoy per- 
haps more rapturous thoughts and emotions 
than those we could express. So we will say 
with our poet in the first stanza of his ‘L’envoi,’ 

“Unto the desert and the desert steed 
Farewell! The journey is completed now: 
Struck are the tents of Ishmael’s wandering breed, 
And I unwind the turban from my brow.” 
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EDITORIAL OLLA-PODRIDA. 


When the celebrated Thackeray visited this 
country, one of the most remarkable things he 
noticed, was that nearly every drayman in New 
York employed his time, when waiting fora 
customer, in reading the daily papers. Apple- 
women, and market-women chatfered and read 
newspapers alternately, and the news-boy com- 
pleted the surprising picture, by thrusting at 
him his ‘‘ Daily Erald & Times, five cents, if 
you please, sir.” 

A man, fresh from England, where a news- 





paper is not so common an article as with us, 
and where people quite well to doin the world 
are highly content to take the paper, well 
thumbed and read by a dozen of the club, who 
take it in common, before it reached them, 
might well notice such a novel spectacle. 

The system of telegraphs and daily papers, 
hasa great intluence in giving readers, what may 
be called a fast tendency, not inaptly portray- | 
ed in the anecdote related by Whipple: 

“One of this class,” he says, “‘sauntered in 
to the office of the lightning telegraph, and 
asked how long it would take to transmit a mes- 
“Ten minutes,” was the 
was his rejoinder.— 


sage to Washington.” 
reply. “I can’t wait,” 
Notwithstanding this, there is a wide-awake- 
ness, if we may coin a word, which often hap- 
pily counterbalances the aforesaid tendency, and 





so congratulate ourselves that we are earning 
the name “ Educational Journal,” in its broad- 
est sense. 

We are firm believers too in the influence of 
style—we use the word in a literary, not fash- 
ionable sense—according to the. definition of 
Webster, ‘manner of writing, with regard to 
| language, or the choice and arrangement of 
words.” We wish to admit no selection into 
our columns, in which the style is not adapted to 
the subject, producing that harmony which is 
to the mind what music is to the ear, and which 
combined with sound thought, is the acme of 
literary culture. 

Our Editorials speak for themselves. We re- 
gret our time is so limited that we cannot make 
them worthier your attention. Our con- 
sciences are clear, however, in the matter of 
not recommending to your attention ‘“ News- 
Boys,” troubled with ‘hypertrophy of the 
heart,” as Curtiss says, ‘¢ Ruth Halls” infinitely 
below the “ Cheverly” of a Lady Bulwer, and 
new-fangled moral 
phies, in which the misguided authors imagine 
they have described something new, when they 


are anchoring their faith to an exploded theory | 


—the Ass-founder of which has years ago been 
cudgeled out of his assumed lion-skin, by some 
Ithuriel logician. 

In the department of news, general and lo- 


cal, a short summary we think a necessary ap- 
| pedage to our Journal, and in the disturbed 


state of European affairs, we hope our occasion- 


| al sketch of the “state quo in bello” will not 


in this almost universal habit of newspaper | 


reading, we sce one great cause of the general 
intelligence of our countrymen. 

A newspaper properly conducted is a great 
picture gallery, where, in word painting, should 
be alluriagly portrayed, scientific research, 
practical information, sound morals, and culti- 
vated taste, so happily blended as to exercise 
that strong but insensible influence, 
which a proper mentor can bring to bear. 

Perhaps, after this frank avowal, some of our 
readers may think we have set ourselves at no 
ordinary task. So we have, good friends; and 
with some slight experience, and full knowl- 
edge of our Editorial shortcomings. 


almost 


ify us to become one of your 
kind patrons, and now let 
our much desired 


It will highly grati 
fire-side confidants, 
us cozily whisper to you, 
aims. 

The term Educational Journa}, in the sense 
in which we would wish to have it understood 
by no means refers to the school-room and paid 
teacher alone. Home education we consider by 
the least understood. In this one particular, 
we have endeavored to give you selected arti- 


cles, which should rouse you to the importance | 


of cultivating in your children those impulses 
which are a crowning grace of humanity. Let 
the strong-minded women read Jenny Marsh, 
on the Responsibitity of American Women, in 
our first number, and take heed of its counsel, 
wise, earnest and happily expressed. 
sarcastic and telling speech of Lord Chesterfield 
be read in the family of every drunkard. Let 
the eloquence of Horace Mann, and the earnest 
teachings of Bishop Hopkins, sink deep into 
the mind of every thoughtful parent. Let the 
artisan, who has been occupied during the day, 
in the din of a work shop, charm his dulled ear 
with the finished and instructive periods of a 
soul full Howadji end a classic Irving. 
the mechanic turn from the ring of his anvil, 
to the liquid melody of a Taylor, a Stoddard, 
and a Hood, and the practical instruction of an 
Emerson anda Park. Let the anxious mother 
be roused by the common sense of a Blackwell, 
to a due degree of inquiry, into the necessity 
of a thorough physical education for her off- 
spring. Let the farmer turn from his plow to 
the varied programme of didactic, descriptive 
and aesthetic selections, we present, with inter- 
est, and we shall feel that, with so many inter- 
ested in our work, a3 charmed circle surrounds 
us; a circle charmed by intercourse with the 
lofty teachings of such minds as we have men- 
tioned, and led to thoughtful inquiry in educa- 
tional matters; and more than this, we shall al- 


Let the | 


| humble servants. 


be unacceptable. 
may think we are neglecting them. Riddles and 
fun we cannot promise them, but as soon as we 
can get 
that we hope will be ere long, their tastes 
shall be more extensively catered for. 

And now, of ourselves we will rid you, ho- 
ping the chit-chat of this evening, held while 
the windy trumpet of howling March is sound- 
ing in the distance, has not wearied you of your 








he Smithsonian Institute seems just now to 
; more than usual attention, on ac- 
count of the quarrels in its board of directors, 
concerning the founding, or not founding a Na- 
tional Library. Perhaps a sketch of the origin 


be attractin 


and progress of this splendid charity, may not 
be uninteresting, both asa matter for present 
entertainment and future reference. The foun- 
Mr. Smithson, was an illegitimate 
son of one of the Dukes of Northumberland, 
who, taking his mother’s name, and a small an- 
u his father, devoted himselfassiduous- 
ly to scientifie pursuits. He received the de- 
gree of A. M., at Oxford, in 1786, and the year 


der, Jaies 


nuity froz 


i fig | after, was honored, by being chosen a member 
far the most important, and Heart training— | 


“ = Royal Society, in whose ‘“ Philosophical 

nsactions” are several valuable papers con- 
whaiaa by him. He made sometimes a curious 
use of his learning, analyzing a ¢car, taken from 
a lady’s cheek, at one time, and at another, 
deeply plunging in the mathematics of rouge 


| et noir. 


Although quite a traveler, having no fixed 
home, and forming no family ties, he never vis- 
ited America. 
vestments, his little annuity swelled to a for- 
tune, and when he made his will, it was be- 
queathed to his nephew, for life, and to his 
children absolutely and forever. 

A strange foreboding that the name might 
become extinct by the death of the legatee 
without issue, he inserted a clause, providing 


: that in such case, the property shouid descend 


Let } 





“to the United States of America, to found at 
Washington, under the name of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, an establishment for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge amongst 
men.” The contingency so strangely provided 
for actually occurred, and in 1835 or 6, the 
nephew died leaving over £120,000, which was 
promptly paid over, on application, to the court 
of chancery, by our accredited agent, Hon. 
Richard Rush. 

After passing through the uncertainty of an 
investment by order of Congress, in Arkansas 
stocks, which depreciated, but were assumed, 
and reinvested at par, in U. S. stocks, and 
amounted in 1846 to $242,120, Congress then 
passed an act, establishing the Institution, 
appointing an academic staff, and proyiding 


and psychological philoso- | 


Perhaps our little friends | 


rid of our page of advertisements, and | 


By his frugality and prudent in- | 
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for a building, library, museum, 7a 
&c.,in Washington. Professor Joseph Henry, 
of Princeton, has presided with distinguished 
ability over the Institution, and science has been 
forwarded largely, by the labors of his associates. 

We have heard it said that were Stephen 
Girard to see the splendid temple erected by 
his beneficence, for the orphans, he would ob- 
ject to some of its architectural details—and 
we presume Mr. Smithson, a man of correct 
taste in every thing, would be amused could he 
see the building, at our Capital, which is hu- 
morously said to be built in the Norman-Lom- 
bard-Owen-Renwick-Gothic-and-\ 
architecture. 

It is a strange coincidence thatthe two great- 
est literary charities in this country should 
have been founded by foreign-born men. We 
refer to this charity, and the Astor library. The 
personal effects of the humble Englishman are 
carefully preserved, and the curious visiter will 
find them, and the camp equipage of Wash- 
ington, and the staff, and printing press of 
Franklin, in the Patent Office at Washington. 


Tandal style of 





VALENTINES.—Passing, a day since, by a win- 
dow filled with these missives, which in very 
deed did vary from “grave to gay, from lively 
tosevere,” from most honeyed sentiment, to 


| outrageous burlesque and caricature, we con- 


ceived the idea of writing out the history of this 
carnival of affection, so that our little friends, 
and perchance, some of our large ones, may 
know why St. Valentine’s day is so called. 


This saint, distinguished for his love and char- 


| ity, suffered martyrdom in the reign of the em- 


peror Claudius, and the custom ef choosing, on 


this day Valentines, or special loving friends, 


| is by some supposed thence to have originated. 


| The following solution is, 


however, the more 


| probable: 
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It was the prac ice in ancient Rome, during 
a great part of the month of Februar 
ebrate the Luperculia, which were 
or of Pan and Juno, from which the latter 


deity was sometimes named Februata. 


y, to cel- 
feasts in hon- 


On this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremo- 
nies, the names of young women were put into 
a box, from which they were drawn by the men, 
as chance directed. The pastors of the early 
christian church, with a kind of Tallyrandic 
policy, where they could not break up a cus- 
tom, endeavored to Zend it, aud in changing the 
form of this pagan superstition, substituted the 
names of particular saints, instead of those of 


| the women, and as the festival of the Lupereu- 
| lia had commenced about the middle of Febru- 


ary, they appear to have chosen Valentine’s 
day for celebrating the new feast, because it oc- 
curred at nearly the same time. There is also 
@ popular superstition among the peasantry, in 
some countries, that at this time of the year, 
birds choose their mates, and so the innocent 
sentimentalists wave their kisses and good Wish- 
es, a3 did Shelley in his “Love’s Philosophy,” 

drawing happy illustrations from Nature her- 


self, 
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Stare Huisrorican Socrmty.—The stated 
meeting, on the 6th of February, must have 
been an unusually interesting one. Among the 
inost valuable contributions, we notice auto- 
graph letters of Thomas McKean, Cvsar Rod- 
ney and George Read, signers of the Declara- 


| tion of Independence; a sketch of Geeen Bay 


events in 1726, procured in Paris, by General 
Cass; eleven rare volumes of laws, in force in 
Wisconsin, prior to its territorial organization, 
under the British regime, North-western terri- 
tory, Indiana territory, and Michigan territo- 
ry; thirty volumes of the North American Re- 
view, and some Roman coins, dug up in Lin- 
colushire, a few years ago. The meeting was 
one of great interest, and the contributions 
we mention are but a tithe of those which were 
sent in from ail parts of the country. The so- 
ciety seems to be in a decidedly progressive 
condition, and the number of distinguished 
men who are aiding in filling its museum and 
library, are doing good service. The day will 
come when this society will be looked upon 
with an eager interest, which at present cannot 
be felt. But when many generations hence, 
those who succeed us, in dominion over Badger- 
dom, shall take their places in our legislative 
halls, when the names of LaSalle, and Marquette, 








and Black Hawk, shall become almost tradition- 
ary, and the story of the Menominee’s defence 
of the burial place of his sires, shall perchance 
be sung by some Badger bard; the archieves 
of this society will be eagerly scanned for in- 
formation of the early days of Wisconsin, or 
“The Windy Country.” 





Translated from the German. 

Sux anp Moox.—From the Eternal proceed- 
ed the creative word, ‘Two lights shall shine 
in the firmament, rulers of the Earth, and adjust- 
ers of the rolling time.” He spake—it was 
done. Up rose the Sun—the first light. Asa 
bridegroom goes forth from his chamber in the 
morning—rejoicing as the hero of a triumphant 
career, so stood he there clothed in God’s own 
brilliancy. A countless tinted halo encircled 
his head round about. Earth exulted—plants 
exhaled fragrance, and flowers were adorned 
with new graces. The oter light, envious that 
she could not excel in splendor the glorious one, 
murmured to herself—‘* Why am I the second, 
and not the first light? Why are two rulers 
upon the throne?” Thereupon the beautiful 
affected by her utter melancholy, sud- 
denly vanished, floating far away in the air and 
became lord of the stars. 

As one dead, pale and wan, stood Luna— 
abashed in the presence of all the Heavenly 
host, and cried, ‘“ Have mercy, Father omnis- 
cient, have mercy upon me!” 

An angel of God, speaking from out the ob- 
scurity, 


luminary, 


delivered her doom :—‘ Because thou 
(erring one,) dids’t envy the Sun his light, thou 
shalt henecforth shine only by his brilliancy 
and stand in the presence of yonder Earth, half, 
or entirely obseured by his splendor, as now.— 
Yet weep not: the All Merciful One, to whom 
thou art allied, will doubtless pardon thy crime.” 
“Go,” said he, ‘speak words of comfort to the 
penitent one. She shall be queen by Ais splen- 
dor. Her repentant tears shall be balm for 
whatever is languishing in the Sun’s rays.” 

Thereupon Luna entered upon that quiet 
course of hers, in which she now goes—queen 
of the night, and leader of the stars. 





JANESVILLE Teacuers’ AssocraTion.—At a 
regular meeting of the Janesville Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held on Saturday, A. M., Feb. 10th, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, the All Wise Disposer of events 
has in his mysterious Providence removed from 
our midst Mr. Wm. L. Little, the late able and 
devoted teacher of the youth of this city, there- 
fore, 

diesolved, That in this dispensation we ac- 
knowledge the hand of Him who doeth all 
things well, and who giveth not to man an ac- 
count of his acts. 

dtesolved, That we most sincerely tender to 
the family and friends of the deceased our warm- 
est symipi athy in their deep affliction, and assure 
them of our ardent wishes to Him who has 
promised to be the Father of the fatherless and 
the widow’s God and friend, that in this hour 
of trial, fe will be near to comfort and sustain 
them. 

dtesolved, That we tender our sympathy to 
the patrons and youth of the schools i in this 
city over which the deceased has had the super- 
vision, in the great loss they have sustained in 
the decease of one of their most efficient teach- 
ers. 

Resolved, That this association parts with 
regret from one of its oldest and most promin- 
ent members—one who had been instrumental 
in its formation, who had ever taken a deep in- 
terest in its welfare, and whose presence always 
imparted so much of benefit to its deliberations. 

Ltesolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ings be signed by the presideat and secretary, 
and presented to the family of the deceased, 
and also published in the city papers. 

J. A. TURNER, Pres’t. 
See’y. 


A. C. Ricumonn, 





Litrrary Lanor.—The American author, Al- 
cott has written 100 volumes. Wesley wrote 30 
octavo volumes. Baxter wrote several hundred 
volumes ; and Lopez de Vega, the Spanish poet, 
published 21,300,000 lines, which are equal to 
more than 2,660 volumes as large as Milton’s 
Paradise Lost! Lopez de Vega was the most 
voluminous of writers. But itis not the quantity 
so much as the quality of literary matter that 
insures immortality; for long after the millionns 
of Lopez de Vega’s lines are buried in oblivion, 
the few simple verses of Gray’s Elegy will live 
to delight mankind. 
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The battle of the Inkermann showed the al- 
lies that the Russians were no cowards, and in the 
terrible bayonet-fight the Calmuck was equal to 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

In the field, there have been no movements of 
importance, but in Cabinet, the English have sent 
Aberdeen, Newcastle, and Russel about their 
business, and Lord Palmerston, isnow Premier. 
He is a favorite with the people, and may man- 
age the war with more tact, and judgment, than 
characterized the old ministry. $14,000,000 00 
have been voted in the British parliament for 
the conduct of the war, and in France, Louis 
Napoleon has shown his shrewdness, by enlist- 
ing a home army of 177,000 bondholders, who 
have a personal and pecuniary interest in the 
war. 


000, for which he called. In addition to the 
larger sums readily subscribed for, $300,000, 


000 more than were called for, were readily sub- 


scribed. 


This has been for him a master-stroke of policy | 


in a financialas well as warlike view of the matter. 
It will bring into circulation many a carefully 


He has done this by ebtaining this num- | 
ber of $100 subscribers to the loan of $100,000, | 





hoarded purse-full of gold, give each subscriber 
a direct interest in the war, and to Napoleon, 
with a full treasury, a more commanding posi- | 
tion among potentates. He has but one more | 
step to take to fulfill our expectations, that is to | 
take command of the French forces in the east. | 
For this he has evidently been preparing, by | 
trengthening himself at home. Nearly all the 
European nations are placing their armies ona 
war footing, and hopes of a peace are hardly 
entertained by those who desired it most. 

In Mexico revolutions are still the order of 
the day, and the eighteen tons of gold we sent 
her will hardly give her much respite from the 
demands of creditors. 


Cuba is just now ina 
panic at the prospect of more filibusters coming 
from our shores. The Chinese revolution is by 
no means the most uninteresting feature of the 
foreign news, but we have no very definite ac- 
counts from the celestials. The chief of the 
Chinese insurgents must have some ideas of a 
Maine law, as he has published an edict against 
the drinking of wine. . From his titles, which 
are as follows, we presume he is not over- 
burdened with modesty: ‘ Prince of the East, 
the Consoler, the Holy Ghost, the Preceptorm 
the Supreme Physician, the First Minister of the 
State, and the Captain-Gencral of the Army.” 


alee kako 


SINGING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY BARITONE, 


The common schools of our country are be- 
coming a happy evidence of the philanthropy 
and wisdom of a reasoning people. The door 
to education swings on hinge as freely to the 
timid pressure of the beggar as the bold push 
of the opulent. Studies of plain worldly ne- 
cessity are not only placed within the acquisi- 
tive reach of all children, but subjects of natu- 
ral science, social refinement and physical train- 
ing are beginning to be esteemed of as early 
importance as spelling, parsing, writing and cy. 
phering. 





Thus vocal music, which is at once a natural 
science, a social art and a physical exercise, 
is steadily winning the general favor as an in- 
teresting and profitable study, and many intelli- 
gent guardians of the young desire that it may 
speedily be engrafted into our system of com- 
mon school education. 

This is a project, however, surrounded by 
singular difficulties. It is the introduction of 
something new, requiring new teachers or addi- 
tional qualifications in the old; in justice de- 
serving years of progressive cultivation; arous- 
ing a sportive ambition in pupils, and disturb- 
ing the quiet “ brown study ” which has for ages 
rested like a hereditary incubus upon the juve- 
nile routine of instruction. But as Germany has 
almost for ages taught singing from the infant 
school to the university, as Persia has long ago 
made it by law a branch of her national educa- 
tion, as even antique Scotland is awaking to the 
importance of its educational influence, as the 
metropolis of France is teaching it to the wan- 
dering poor of her streets; as in New York its 
magical power seems destined to civilize her 





last fifteen years ; there is reason to believe that 
it may be generally established in our primary 
schools with a success beyond the doubt of ex- 
periment. 


The manner of its introduction is mainly a 
question for teachers, and if in any locality the 
trustees of several adjacent districts can unite 
in procuring a singing teacher who shall meet 
the various schools so often as joint considera- 
tions of expense and improvement will permit, 
their greatest task is at once performed. If, 
however, from ignorance, indifference or short 
sighted economy, they employ an incompetent 
person, their new responsibilities will have only 
commenced. For no element of learning re- 
quires greater preparation, judgment, discrimin- 
ation and faithfulness in the teacher than vocal 
music. Because it is imitative in the highest 
degree; the style, the expression, the habit, 
good or bad of the instructer are insensibly 
graven on the memories of learners with da- 
guerrean accuracy and clearness, and with searc- 
ly the possibility of entire obliteration. Let the 
teacher of singing be selected with intelligent 
caution; permit no particle of humbug to alloy 
his musical learning, and when a fortunate 


; choice has been made, let no ordinary cause de- 


prive the hearts and intellects of his charge, of | 
the genial and illuminating influence of his labors. | 
Ignorance in teachers has done tenfold more to | 
retard and dishearten young pupils in music than 
all other causes combined. 

A celebrated writer has said, ‘any one may 
teach the higher departments of science, but to 
teach well the elements requires a man.” 


It is true that good singing teachers in this 
country are disproportionately few, a fact di- 
rectly chargeable to our popular false notions of 
utility; but with the prospect of reliable em- 
ployment and fair remuneration, with the in- 
ereasing facilities for ample qualification in the 
musical institutes, and the eminent private in- 
struction which our country affords, and in the 
far-reaching musical conventions when conduct- 
ed, as they should ever be, by mew whose full- 
souled genius, high capacity and carnest labors 
carry with them an influence and arouse a 
healthful enthusiasm which ‘can never dic,” 
this department of education would soon be 
fully and ably represented in part by common 
school teachers, and by a distinct and honorable 
profession. 

(Concluded in next number.) 
eet ne bss 
For the Journal. 
THOROUGH STUDY. 

One of the inspired and one of the inspiring, 
the purest and best lessons taught in ancient 
literature, is the innate and divine aspiring for 
the better when in ignorance, the better when 
enlightened ; the better when refined and puri- 
fied, and still—and still the better. There is 
something in such aspirations that tends to sat- 
isfy the hopes and desires of the soul of intel- 
lect, anxious to plant the seeds, and gather the 
fragrant flowers of immortality; a voice that 
responds to that living essence within us, ever 
active, and seems to intimate that there is an 
eternity beyond the grave. Few notice the ear- 
ly efforts and beginings of mental developments 
—all watch with eager anxiety the lofty career 
of mind unshackled, pressing on to its destined 
goal, and then, even the great and influential, 
are willing to act a part in advancing its pro- 


gression. Those who looked upon its early 
struggles and labors with indifference, now ea- 


gerly press forward in the train to be sharers of 
its growing influence. How selfish their policy! 
How unworthy their motives! Yet such is 
practical life; and such are some of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in our early days. Sure- 
ly then, notwithstanding the dreams and waste 
of mind in the unrcalities of youthful ambition, 
it must be granted that the early stages of our 
journey are more practical in their tendency, 
and more laborious in their nature than those of 
subsequent life. Then he who looks forward to 
the future has every motive to exertion, and 
these motives appeal to minds and frames ever 
active—minds and frames which move as the 
limpid spring moves at the fountain head, with 
sparkling alacrity never witnessed in the broad 





| black revenge. 








: . : : { 
sacrifice to a fiction their own memory, its cares 


and labors. It is a season for practical action 
on the world’s wide stage, and in order that we 
may perform well our part, it is important that 
our preparation should correspond with the 
magnitude of the act. Aud regarding youth 
as a time for practical action instead of prepar- 
ation, many hurry into the warfare of life, un- 
acquainted with themselves—unacquainted with 
mankind ; and hence itis so many fai/—total- 
ly and ingloriously fail, in performing their part. 
Hence it becomes important for all who would 
come off victorious to acquire the dexterous use 
of their mental panoply. In the world we deal 
with mind, which is immaterial, and thence the 
presumption might be that superior knowledge 
would insure superior success. 

Let it be remembered that we deal with mind 
under the influence of passion,—under the in- 
fluence of prejudice,—under the influence of a 
combination of circumstances. Those who have 
the most carefully studied the history of the 
past, and have learned its facts and traced con- 
sequences to their origin, will possess the great- 
est amount of practical wisdom for the future- 
For that history has not been written in vain. 
In it may be traced all the passions, the feel- 
ings, the promptings of mad ambition, and the 
workings of crooked malice, envy, jealousy and 
Iiow susceptible to change are 
the emotions of the mind; with each of us how 
different to-morrow finds us from to-day. Af- 
fluence, prosperity, and praise have crushed 
thousands of irresolute and doubting minds; 
where poverty and opposition have retarded one 
bold and courageous spirit. Difficulty and hope 
are the pillars of light to ambition and courage, 
to guide them to the promised land of true sci- 
ence. In true courage there is safety for those 
who are willing to dare the dangers that must 
often be encountered in contending for right, 
and this rare quality seldom fails to find it— 
Courage! it is the companion of conscious rec- 
titude. Wealth, leisure and ease relax the men- 
tal energies, while the mind spurred into activi- 
ty, by pressing andimperative duties, and urged 
on by true ambitiou fills up with profit the allot- 
ments in its way. 

The curious tell us of subterranean caves— 
where darkness has reigned from creation’s dawn, 
which if illumed would radiate splendor from 
millions of gems. Thus might it be with the 
mind, if lighted up with true science! It would 
exhibit the brilliancy of reflected gems. The 
mind is lofty and aspiring; it moves forward 
vehement, impatient of restraint; no one can 
remain inactive where mind acts upon mind, 
and the corruscations of genius mingle and 
brighten. Occasionally a strong spirit may 
burst the fetters of caste and rise to a superior 
rank, but as a general thing they aim ata de- 
fined point, in a defined sphere, and if they at- 
tain it, live and die there. Here the strata of 
society are pervious, and he who aims at the 
highest, if fitted can rise through a// and attain 
it. Hlence the necessity of bold and independ- 
ent minds—minds fortified, while mingling in 
the duties of practical life—that whether in 
its strife and contentions, or threading our way 
in more retired walks, where the population is 
sparse from the infancy of the country, we may 
possess minds fortified. The memorials of the 
intellect in the cause of truth are imperishable, 
and certain rewards to those who win them.— 
Even among the earliest writers, we find sub- 
lime appeals to those everlasting truths which 
burst upon their minds, notwithstanding the 
outer darkness of their faith, and the supersti- 
tion of the age. Thus in our day—this age, the 
nineteenth century, what stimuli are ours to 
press on, when the object is freedom,—freedom 
of thought, the toil-worn conquest of immortal 
mind. The elements of disease are oftimes im- 
planted during long years of toil and privation 
we have undergone in the preparation for the 
scenes of active life. But all things are a mys- 
tery, and even though it be true that the good 
deeds which we may do, are often interred with 
our bones, still surrender it not. The better 
—and still the better, let this be our motto ; 
may we bear it with us until our warfare is over. 

Ages have succeeded ages, and revolutions 
have swept over earth, but still truth has lived 





FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


You will find a biographical sketch of De Soto 
on our third page, in answer to the question we 
asked about him in our last number, which we 
hope will be interesting to you. Cannot some 
of you tell us by next number, who Baron De 
Steuben was, and what were the remarkable 
events of his life? And who is Miss Florence 
Nightingale, of whom we hear so much nowa- 
days? Do you know what an autograph is? 
If not, look out the word, and then get some 
one to read over with you the first prose article 
in this number, and explain to you the histori- 
cal allusions of the witty author. 


Look in English history and find the account 
of the interview between Sir Walter Raliegh 
and Queen Elizabeth, referred to by Hood, and 
see where it tells how the King’s eye was put 
out by an huntsman. Dr. Dodd’s autograph 
was a forged note of hand, for which he was 
executed, Find out what Guy Fawkes wrote 
to Lord Mount Eagle, and if you cannot do it, 
when Fawkes’ day comes we will tell yon about 
the famous Gunpowder Plot. You will find 
something about Valentines in another colnmn, 
and we will now tell you about the name of the 
month March. 

Romulus, the fabled founder of Reme, was 
called the son of Mars. He made this month 
the first of the year, and named it Martius, in 
honor of his sire. The Romans had their new- 
years’ games, and the first day of the new year 
was celebrated by games of the priests, called 
Salii, who officiated in the temple of Mars.— 
From their name, derived from the verb salio, 
to leap and dance, we may know what the char- 
acter of their games was. There were, also, du- 
ring this month festivals sacred to Bacchus, 
Minerva and Cybele. We often smile at the 
superstitions of the Greeks and Romans, but 
there are many beautiful moral symbols dis- 
played in them, especially in the myth of the 
labors of Hercules, who is supposed by many 
to have typified the Sun, the source of light, and 
his twelve labors are the twelve months. Some- 
time, perhaps, we will tell you of the prettiest 
of those fables, and in a book written by Haw- 
thorne, called the ‘“‘ Wonder book,” you will 
find some fine versions of a few of these old 
stories. 

Here we give you a charade, one truly poet- 
ical, and a fine contrast to the lame gingling ex- 
cuses for poetry, which disgrace many journals. 
It is written by Wm. M. Praed. See if you 
can guess the name of the poet it represents. 

CHARBRADE. 


Come from my First, ay, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh; 

And the screaming trump and the thund’ring drum 
Are calling thee to die! 

Fight as thy father fought, 
Fail as thy father fell, 

Thy task is taught, thy shroud is wrought; 
So—forward! and farewell! 


Toll ye, my Second! toil! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light; 
And sing the hymn of a parted soul, 
Beneath the silent night! 
The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 
Let the prayer be said, and the tear be sheti i 
So—itake him to his rest! 


Call ye my Whole, ay, call! 
The lord of lute and lay; 
And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day ; 
Go, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier's fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave. 
Here is an old puzzle we take fi 
“ Schoolmate :” 
“ Captain B B B B marched his C C 7 C in- 


to the InDs.” 

This “Scheolmate ” is a neat and ins‘ructive 
little monthly pamphlet, published in New York, 
which has in it much useful reading ‘or little 
folks—in particular it has good directions for 
practice in Elocution, wellillustrated. or this 
alone there should be a copy in every school 
district library, at least. If any of sur little 
friends would like to see it, they may ce!i at our 
office, and we will show them ours, end get 
them one for a dollara year. We ar: making 
an effort to give for your reading an ex.'re page 
of our paper, and then we shall give you sto- 
ries as well as biography and mythoiogy, and 
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river of advanced life. But those who treat it on, ever fresh, vigorous and energetic.’ She until then, we hope you will try to fd out all % 
vagrant News Boys, and as in Boston and Cam- | as a season spanned only with rainbow hopes | has an hierarchy, higher than time, chance, or | You can about the lives of the rete. persous fy 
bridge it has thrived in common schools for the and uncertain realities and dreamy imaginings, change. Saran Mansi. we ask you to study out. re 
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Beloit College. 
HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, January $d, 1855, and con- 
tinues thirteen weeks. This Institution embraces, be- 
sides the regular College Classes, 2 Preparatory De- 
partment, and a Normal and English Dopartment, in 
which young men may be fitted for College, or qualified 
by a full and thorough English Education to become 
teachers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 
ciplined upon any of the active employments of life. 
A commodious edifice has just been completed to pro- 
vide students with room and hoard at cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— 









For the College Classes,..........-. . -$10,00 
Preparatory Department,...... 650 
Normal and English Department,.......4......- 5,20 | 


In the College Buildings, the expe nse for board, room 
and fuel, wil come witt hin $2 per week. it 


Mrs, S. Foord’s Female “Seminary. 


rEVIE SECOND TER ae of thi is Institution commenceil 
Noven.ber 23, ‘his Seminary is located in 

the City of Janesv ite the residence of 8. Foonp, Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three doors sotth of the Methodist 
Shurch, ani although recently e stablished, the liberal 

patronage .thas a 
that it mec’s the wauts of the community. 
of instruction will be through, as the 
previous success of the teachers will guar 

















The course 
































Mr 
ae LE. Caner f Ass’t Peachers. 
#erms.—Junior Class, per term of an weeks, . .$3,00 | 
Senior Class -. 5,00 
. os ve 6.00 
Extra” $8; Pencilling, Pevspe c- | 
tive, Dr: Painting in Water Col- 
ors, Flor astel Painting, #5; 
Painti ins an nae &7; Landscapes | 
in Wat: Colors, Landsczpes in Oil, $8; Incidental 
expenc®., 25 cent 
Piane Yorte per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, n Music, Thorough Bass and 
Masic:' Co 15. 
Box ned in pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a rez psonahie rate. 
Re . Hiram Foote, 
and J. 
Jaue 1855. itf 


Milton Seademy. 

» PRIN eg § Prof. A. Wiitrern, 

S.M. Sricer, Precep- 
e, Teac her of Music. 

— x Sekond 1 Te rm for 1854-5, opened on 


i4,— 











on the Rjano Forte, extra,..... 10,00 
“ 








cocen 8g00 
tles of Painting, 
Keen 2,00 
vaee Music, sed 2.00 
ttion must be scttled in adtunec. Board, from | 
#2 per week. 
2 C. MAXSON, Pues'’r or Boarp. 
ary. 
1tf 
State Eecommendation. 
U NTENDENT OF PUBLIC INS! 
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*S HISTORIES 
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thes y r ssolnatty lass erican and general 
ry—a sow iich T would place before all other { 
the y i aequired a knowledge of the ordinary ru- 


thes of ab English education. * 
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After u pret ended und Uorougi eramination i 
« “ : ook Iistorée s oF much linpor- | 
tu ublisved in our country, ¢ United Ntates | 
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rent “lead: g rif ate res 
uso GF Couymrativeiy ghimpor- 
‘oiiateral aids, in thé form of 


s historical ? geological notes, and some 
twenty valuable maps scuracy, aS measarkd by the 
best modern writers—felicity of style, and interest to 
the studept. 
The “ Luiversity Edition” of 850 pages contains, | im 
addition, a highly interestiz ngand yaluxbleloatiine of 
the “ Philosophy of History,’ 
and collegiate inst ‘tutions. 















As I regard the proper inanner of feac a history'so | 


as tomake it an interesting, a useful, anda general 
study in onr schools of exceeding import: nee, I quote 

with appeodation, Mr. Wilson’s views c. this subject, 
and coumen¢ them te the atten | of teachers. e: 
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is proof sufficient | 


MR&. 8. FOORD, Paexcipat. | 


| pal Politic e and other eventhin Americ 


Jloses, Wednesday, March | 


ion, per term, from... ....$3,50 to $5,00 
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> L reeornmend td academic | 


The publishers will furnish, gradis, in a small pam- 
phlet, Mr. Wilscen’s article here referred to, together 
with the above report of the Superintendent ¢ of Public 
Instruction, én full, descriptions of all Wilson’s Histor- 
ic Series, Critical Notices, and reviews of the same, 
Schedule and Abstract af a course of study recommend- 
ed by the New York Teachers’ Association, and by the 
Superintendent* of Public Instruction of Lilinois, and 
an interesting article on the Study of History, from the 
New York Teacher. i 

The retail prices of the above books are:—Juvenile 
History, $1 cts; United + oa, 8h; 75cts; American Histo- 
ry, $1,25; Library —?s * Outlines, $1,25; Uni- 
versity Edition, $2; Charf, 36. 

In addition to Wilson’s Sot the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Minois has recommended and 
adopted Sander’s New Series of Readers, Speller, &.; 
McElligott’ s Analytical Manual, and Young Analyser ; 
llitechcock’s Geology, revised, ol 

A Descriptive Catalogue of 8. C. Griggs & Co.’s Ame- 
rican Educational Series, embracing the above and oth- 
er valuable School and College Text-Books, with criti- 

cal Riviews, testimgnials of eminent teachers, &c., will 
be sent, pre-paid, on oppligeton to the publishers. 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 
11 Lake st., Chicago, Il. 


Gedgraphy for the Million. 

eres Modern and Ancient Geography, accompan- 

ied by a large\Atlas, contail 25 beautiful color- 
ed Maps, drawn ail engraved expressly for this work. 
The Maps hi ave all heen corrected and brought up to 
the times; Railroads\have all been laid Gown as far as 
completed. This Atlay also contains a large number o of 
new and interesting Statistical Tables from the census 
of 1850. The tables contain the population of each 
county inthe United States. Alse, the Agricultural 
Productions of each of the States, with 30 other tables 
from the census. A Chronological Table of the princi- 
1 History, from 
ink which everything ‘of ny 
with the date at which it 



































1492 18 as been added, 
omane we mie been noticed, 
happened. There has algo been added a large 
beautiful Map of the Roman Bypire, which will be of 
use in the study of Anciént Geography and History, 
most of the towns mentigned being laid down on this 
Map. 

The descriy 











ons of the States and Territories 
and complete, having been brought up to thet 
every respect. nis wark is rendered still more vaiu- 
able by a comple Compendium of Ancient or aphy 
which will be found as interesting and instructiv: 
more extended treaties of this subjeet. A series 
Drill Questions for general revision is appended to this 
work, which will be found of great convenience to the 
teacher and aid to the scholar, in bringing definitely to 
his mind, in a condensed form, the main features of the 
subject he has gone over. This book is regeiving uni- 
versal faver where it is known by teachers, @ommittees 
and others. It has been introduced into the bes scools 
of our cou y, and they cannot be without it, 

Full and complete descriptions of our New Tarritories 
of Nebraska and Kansas, with their boundaries aceu- 
rately laid down in the M This Map will be of great 
use to those who intend emigrating to these Territories. 
tains more information than will be found 
in «ny other book for the price. 

Dante, Burcess & Co., Publishers, 
New York. F H 
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Cutter’s Physiological and Anatomical ‘Plates. 
| ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and UYGIENE, for 
® Colleges, Ac ademies, i Schools and Familics: 
ae 150 i strathng engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
te -D. Price 
¢ Wied Book in Anat omy, Physiology and Hygi 
muinar and C 1! 
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on recommende d by the State 
m, ie tte in the Union that 
ommended any work on that subject. 
Cauvin Crrrer. 
1, 1550. 1ft 
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K- pester Without a Master. 
: LICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Py 
Entry—With a set of Account 
erper in writing up the Ex- 
“Lin the Book-keeping, and 
g their solution. By IRA 









iCiiers, CONTaINE 
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ers would respe 
rs, School OF 
y, to this work 
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commended by 




































business houses in New r ont 
of Common Schools for the city akd county of Ne w 
| York; by the 5 of the Ne w ¥ k Free Academy ; 


by the principals ef 
the Ward schoolg i 
New York; h 
of the cities o nand Williamsbukgh, and by the 
teachers ge valle of other schools, bath public and 
private, to whose knowledge it has been brought. 

Such unanin ty and strength of testimony, incindirg 
the pri: rcipals of all the public schools of fhese three 
cities, is unprecedented; and still, this work\as been 
received with equal favor whererer it haa\ become 
inown, having em 1 intreduced into the schools of a 
a number of cities and towns in every part\pf the 

the United States within the brief space of three menths 
from its publication, including several female colleges 
in as many different states, the high-schools of a ea eo! 
number of cities, and au almost incredible number \of 
academics and conuaon schools, scattered through 15 
states, It will be observed, also, that teachers who 
have tested ihis work in the school-room, bear the 
strongest aod most cordial testimony in its favor. 


ani county of 
*ablic Schonts 
































TESTIMONIALS PROM PRACTICAL EDUCATORS, 


{ I have examined Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping 
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| School No. 
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| should be used 
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ademies and Semi- | 
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with much eare and particular attention. This impor 
tant subjeyt is too much neglected in our Public Schools 
and I am rejoiced that a book of so much merit is now 
placed within the reach of all.—Jno. WuitenxEaD, Sec- 
retary Boa a of Education, Newark, N. J. 

My pupils like this book; no class works more cheerful- 
ly or profitabla, than that which follows his practical ex- 
amples, iy in bash calculations and arranging them 









raj Cyclopedia, in a portable 
shape, for Seeecien geese family libraries, teachers’ 


accurately, in pusiness-like form.—N,. HEpGEs, Princi- 
pal Select and Gommercial School, Newark, N. J. 


Mayhew’s Prattical Book- -keeping is better adapted, 
in my judgment, ‘to the ordinary business of the great 
majority of the people of our eH than any a 
tise that has hitherto been used. * I feel 
greatly disposed to\favor its ch Me Kren, Su- 
perintendent Comnion Schools, City and County of New 
York. 

This is the only really practical system of elementa- 
ry Book-keeping that\has fallen under my observation. 
lt is brief, lucid, and comprehensive, and contains, 
under a variety of form, all the general principles re- 
quired to be known in\recording ordinary mercantile 
business. Its extensive introduction into schools, will, 
in my opiuion, confer a blessing on popular education, 

. L. Avery, Principal\ Ward School, No. 27, N. Y. 
(c oneurred in by twenty other Principals. ) 


I fully concur in the testimony of Mr. E.L. Avery ; 
and, in addition, I would §tate that I introduced the 
work into my Evening § — about the middle of the 
late term. My pupils were delighted with it, and made 
more rapid progress in it than any book T ever saw 
used. They liked the book because they understood it. danke Bs _ 
Indeed, so little assistance did\even the least advanced | 0 by the musical seen, 1b, 1849 
of my pupils require, that I deem the work truly enti- any, June Std. 
tled to be called * ochre rithout a Master.”"— Messrs. Boardman & Gray: Gentle men—I think I 
Wx. P. Mo rs, Jun., Principal Ward School No. 27, N.Y. | M#Y. affirm from its smplicity of structure and easy 
(Concurred in by other Principals.) applicati on to the piano-forte, that it is the best attach- 

Louie ee Rid ti WAN b Be fers ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is a capital work. | to obtain new, and almost charming efieet: 
It is well fitted for use in our common schools in New Mavaics Strakoser 
York, and I cordially re commend its introduction both Jenny Lind, after having used these pianos during 
here and clsewhere.—Tuos, K, Fougke, Principal Ward | her stay in New York, and at other places, writes ag 
14, N.Y. follows 
Gentlemen:—It gives me much pleasure to speak in 


books, a om atneme the publishe 
1 8. BARNES & CO., No Ni John. -st., N.Y. 


Boardman & Gray’s Grand Action Piano-Fortes. 








DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 
HESE PIANO-FORTES have acquired a superior 


reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in use in almost every section of the Union. 

The Dolce Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both in the United States and 
England, and is the great desideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-forte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 

The following, from eminent artists show its estima- 



























Admirably adapted to meet the w ants of scholars as 
both es, it is the only work that suits my ws of | favor of your piano-fortes which have been used by me 
cateulated for Young Ladies. * * # It is udopted | at different times dur ing my stay inthis country. I 


as the text book on the subject in this institution.—J. | have every reason to be satisfied with their quality and 
B. Newman, M. D. President Harrodsburg Female Col- | excellence of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
lege, Kentucky. | ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 
It is an excellent book for discipline, * * * and I remain, gentlemen, 
in e eve ory District School, both in the = = Yours truly obliged, 
1. BALDWIN, A. M.,andO.Stewant, | New York, 1850. JENNY Lin. 
Monroe, Mich EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
We have tried and tested the ‘ Dolce Campana,” and 
have heard many of our professional brethren try 
ud can conscientiously recommend it to the favor 
. Eve. Mirror, Oct., 1849. 











city and country 
Teachers of Select | diesel. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
sis a plain, brief treati the | 
lent of Public Instru gan, whose la- 
bors in another department of education have given 
hin an eminent position among the friend§ of popular 
in uprovemment in oe STE: It is uot a mere com- | 
inal fe atures of great | 
By its perfect cles 3 ssion, its ad- 
ent, and the poder licity ofexamples | 
tic priuciples are illustrated, it is | 
} 
| 
| 
H 
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by ite able Super- 








ders.—N. 








Ttis the only invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Home Journal. 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
e “Nine ses ie BOARDMAN & GRAY. 

pany, N. Y. 1 


Stand ard 


DOPTION OF 




















“Lto common use. No work on thé subject, 
a can be more safely recommended to 

farmers and mechanics as exactly suited to thelr wants. 
—New York Tribune. 
(#F° Teachers 
















ass Books, 


others engaged inthe cause of | FoR THE A STRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
































Education, can h ropies sent them by mail, postage H\GH SCHOOLS. 
aid, by se g 37% cents for the Kook-kee ving, 50 | rat followin - 
: g z wing excelent School Books have re _— 
cents for the set of Hank 7 . — the Key. been adopted, under the District School Law, by 
1 ae Se ee vork, | more.than ONE THOUBAND Boagds of Education— 
; i wisn laiatantlian Ubu daea A yet, because of their upsurpassefl merit ; Second, be- 
The National Series of § Standard School Books, | ¢2¥s¢ they are , also, the most economical to the learner. 
: io ate oe READING AND SPELLING. 

ADAPTED TO THE SCI sie OF / WISCONSIN. MeGufiey’s Eclectic Pictorial Primer, McGuffey’s Ec- 
EW AND IMPR OF Dt TIONS of sever: lectic Spelling Book. MeGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 
LN thes have y been pub lished ; \ MeGutfey’s Ec ¢ Second Reader, McGuffey’s Eelec- 





tic Third Reader, MeGuffey’s, Ee 
a a 


rm iblicatio enab: : 


ard J 


lectic Fourth Reader, 
clic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide, 
he He Young Ladies’ Reeder. 
Me ull Readers have been adopted as standard 
Text Books in more than ONE THOUSAND SCHOOLS. 


CLASS pens ae IN ARITHMETIC.—Ray’s Arithme- 
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tire set of 
and Town 
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both tot 

























a of thd | tic, Part Fir Arithmetic, Part Second; Ray's 
3 § me tan ; Arithmetic, Past ™ ; Key to Ray’s Arithmetic. 

and | ALGEBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Pant First; Ray’s Al- 

completeness, thongh too | Sebra, Part Second; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
frequently neglect t. Mo teacher wi I fail | and Second, 

to appreciate Privés ph Spe Northen? a RAY’S MATHEMATIOAL WORKS are now used as 

Dictatation Bae red te8, Wright? 8 Orth end | Class Books in the Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, 

Martin's Orthoe ist ; | 1 Schools, Union Sehools, and District Schools in 

Rrapine Booxs.—To wat Ke up the mind, arrest and ! Ohio, mn diana, Minois, Jowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 

teach the ste adent tor a natur H — ng daily more and more popular. They are 









strained manner, Par} Sian he the na & 
of the best teache rs. Pa 
Lessons in Reading and I 
ther the nd copious ex: 
and the School Literature, prepare: 
MeJilton i Dr. Monmonier,of Bal itimore— 
the i and most i 





Text-Books, wholly or in part, in 





all : 1¢ prominent Schogls. 
EVIDENCE OF EXCELLENCE, 
UNEQUALED 


























MERIT, COMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS, 
at no books ever presented to the 
universal approbation as 
tic Educational Series. Not 
il ty e a ading practical teachers in 
ey hoor their letters, manifested their high appre- 
1 of their merits, and the satisfiaction they fecl 
ing ther ; but many others, whose sphere of in- 


















































ice, as well us Tl heory \ | isin the higher Departments of Education, 

410.—Profees . Art of ) but » also earnest’y labor for the progress and we!- 

he bes »bejn advance of TY | fare of the Common £chools, have united in this gener- 

on that yi al voice of approval. For sale b the booksellers. 
North: enn Spenker, American 3 WM. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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i s, and Zachos’ New Amer- 

he amaaee stiselections of picees 
1, and Declamatory 
Professor Boyd, gf Gene 
1d seminaries md ens 
ted editions of the Ent! 
lise Lost, Cowper’s {cs 








WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOU RN AL, 
A MONT HLY SERIAL, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTEKKSTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
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son's Season’s , Young's Night Shoaguts | | GEO. &. DODGE, JULTA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 
ine | EDITORS AND PRORIETORS. 

‘ eAPHY.— —Mrs. Wilurd’s Mstorics | TERMS: 
of the United Stetesyand Usiversal History—with her |.) 
incomparable Ct +-are not equalled\by any author. } 0 On copys T ht yin advance Barrer ivelin eae - 
X teith’ 3 You Manual of Geogray ry (lute :; —o * 4 Pag sich TT Torey rr ; 
lished) has been adopted in the ward anc publi ic <ehools j Ten. tee eee re seen eee ee ee ee en eneees 
of New York, Brookiyn, Pittsburg, and gther sities (to } PREMIUMS: 






For Ten subseribers, one copy and $1,(0 to the getter 
up of the club. 

For Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
ciub. 

For Five subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of “ Fash- 
ion and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, * Fern 
Leaves,” by Fanny fern, or any new and ‘popular 
work that may be had for $1,35. 

For Ten subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of Godey’ 8, 
Graham’s, Harper’s, or any three doliar magazine. 

For Twenty subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 

For One Hundred subscribers (at one dollar,) $20,00 in 

cash will be paid. 
Letters cont: aining articles intended bec puclication, 

address George &. Dodge or Julia A. V 
Letters on business or containing remieneds, ad- 

dress James Sutherland. 

A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be 


I » of Smith's and Mitchell’s Brimary Geoy- 
It is adepted both to Primary agd Intermedi- 
nte classes. A more advanced work onj Geograph vy 
prepared by Francig McNally, to follow 2 
Manul,”’ will be polished in January, 1s} 
MatruemMatics.—Pfofessor Da cies workaare noi re- | 
garded as the Naitenal System, being the standard 
tart-Looks tn mathematics (in connection with Pro- 
fessor Bartlett's works) of the Military Acadenu of 
‘the United Stateszand also in. mast of the colleges 
throughont the co uta. Daries Arithmesicsatre the 
foundation ofthe whole series, Wewaulhexnecially 
‘call your attention to his Intellectual Avitihn cic, just 
pul lished. 
CHamrEns’ 
not only intended for text-books, but are v: 
school ane family Libraries. 
Puwosopry, ASTRONOMY, AND MyTHoLocy.+ Parker’s 
Philosophies are favorite books with all teaghers who 


take the 
raphy.) 























ELeMantary Scrences.—These works are 
luable for 








have used them. Melntyre’s Astronomy is alvery val- | published in the JovrNat at the following rates :— 
uable elementary treatize. Dwigit’s Grecian and Ro- on column, one vi bb nba obnags oe Oe $75 00 
man Mythology is regarded the best work on his inter- “, WSS secenese -.. 50 
esting subject. Geoivustin ph one year,. 30 


Lesser advertisements, and for ‘a shorter ‘period, at 
proportionate rates. 


‘ALDEN & HOLT, PRINTERS—JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Boox-KeerixG AND PenmMansmir.—Fudion a % Eaat- 
man's Book-k: eerend is in extensive use, am their 
Copy- Books and Chirogruphice Charts meet with very 
general favor. 
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